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At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "  THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES  OP  PUBLIC 
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CHANDLER,  JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  JAMES  M.  CORSE,  M.  D.,  CHARLES 
ELLIS,  and  PHILIP  P.  RANDOLPH,  presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual 
Report,  which  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  First  Month,  24th,  1867, 
the  Report  was  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board, 
considered  and  approved,  and  referred  to  the  Acting  Committee  to  have 
one  thousand  copies  printed,  with  authority  to  make  such  alterations 
and  additions  as  they  may  thinkproper. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretaries. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  First  Month, 
29^,  1867,  the  Report  was  referred  to  the  members  by  whom  it  was 
prepared,  with  instruction  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Society.  The 
Committee  was  also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Journal. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
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If  the  legislation  of  the  "  Acting  Committee "  was 
alone  that  which  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Parent  Society, 
this  statement  would  scarcely  be  a  work  of  necessity,  as 
at  every  quarterly  meeting  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Acting  Committee  are  laid  before  all  the  members 
of  the  Society  that  choose  to  give  their  attendance,  and 
they  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  what  their  agents  have 
reported  of  their  proceedings.  But  the'  "  Acting  Com  • 
mittee  "  has  extended  its  labors  beyond  the  circle  of  its 
former  influence,  and  works  often  indirectly  by  volun- 
tary associations  that  extend  and  augment  the  influence 
of  the  Society.  Hence  the  propriety  of  making  known, 
with  the  report  of  the  home  action  of  the  Committee, 
what  is  done  abroad,  done,  if  not  in  the  name  of  the  So- 
ciety, at  least  in  its  spirit  and  by  its  direct  influence.  Be- 
yond all  this,  too,  are  the  reports  of  Foreign  Societies  and 
of  Governments  acting  in  the  direction  of  penal  and  re- 
formatory imprisonment.  These  all  become  important 
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to  those  of  our  Society  who  are  expecting  beneficial  re- 
sults from  attempts  to  "  alleviate  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons,"  whether  those  attempts  are  made  by  Societies 
established  directly  and  solely  for  the  purpose,  or  whether 
they  are  the  efforts  of  legislatures  so  to  direct  the  ar- 
rangements of  prisons  as  to  make  them  subservient  to 
the  true  object  of  their  erection,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to 
elevate  the  estimate  of  their  capabilities,  and  direct  their 
influence  to  higher  ends. 

Another  motive  for  detailed  reports  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  active  members  of  the  Society  are 
mostly  members  of  the  "  Acting  Committee,"  while  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  willingly  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society  and  sympathize  in  all  its  move- 
ments, do  not  find  it  convenient  to  assist  the  Society  by 
their  direct  advice,  or  aid  it  by  their  presence.  Other 
associations  claim  their  services,  other  societies,  equally 
important  in  a  philantrophic  sense,  demand  their  pre- 
sence at  their  meetings  and  their  labors  abroad.  They 
judge  between  the  claims  of  the  different  associations, 
and  they  consider  no  less  carefully  of  their  own  capabili- 
ties, to  serve  one  branch  of  charity  better  than  another, 
To  these  is  eminently  due  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  "  Acting  Committee,"  that  they  may 
know  what  they  are  sustaining  with  their  names,  what 
they  are  patronizing  with  their  means. 

Again,  we  confess,  great  benefits  are  derivable  from 
the  reports  of  other  societies.  We  acknowledge  advan- 
tages from  the  statement  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
action  of  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  of  the  Prison 
Superintendent,  and  of  the  Inspectors,  and  it  would  be 
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no  evidence  of  modesty  in  us  to  suppose  that  the  state- 
ment of  our  efforts  would  be  uninteresting  if  not  instruc- 
tive to  those  from  whom  we  derive  improving  infor- 
mation. 

We  hope  that  the  actual  benefits  resulting  from  the 
labors  of  this  Society  will  extend  a  knowledge  of  its  ex- 
istence and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  labors. 

But,  we  may  be  pardoned,  if  we  confess  that  with  the 
many  stronger  reasons  assigned  above  a  just  pride  may 
be  indulged  in  placing  before  the  public,  in  a  permanent 
form,  a  statement  of  what  we  propose,  how  we  labor, 
and  what  are  the  results. 

It  must  be  good  to  present  publicly  and  permanently 
something  which,  if  not  greatly  interesting  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  let  accident  direct  our  public  institutions, 
so  that  they  escape  present  injury  and  personal  respon- 
sibility, may  at  some  future  day,  or  perhaps  in  some 
distant  report,  arouse  a  latent  spirit  of  Christian  philan- 
throphy  and  direct  it  to  a  useful  exercise ;  something  by 
which  philantrophists  are  informed  of  the  existence  of 
others,  and  despairing  from  its  own  want  of  success, 
shall  see,  and  bless  God  and  "  take  heart  again." 

We  might  offer,  as  another  motive  for  sending  forth 
our  annual  report,  that  besides  the  good  which  we  have 
attempted,  and  besides  the  great  benefits  which  we  know 
to  have  resulted  from  the  devoted  labors  of  the  active 
members  of  our  Society,  we  have  a  duty  to  make  known 
the  perpetuations  and  enlarged  labors  of  can  association 
that  had  such  an  honorable  parentage,  and  has  distin- 
guished itself  through  a  long  existence  by  a  close  ad- 
herance  to  the  objects  of  its  establishment;  and,  under 
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all  the  various  circumstances  of  political  and  social 
changes  and  national  disasters,  has  held  on  its  simple 
course,  widening  its  pathway  as  circumstances  suggested, 
but  always  keeping  in  view  its  prescribed  ends. 

It  is  undoubtedly,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  directors  of  the  Society  that  its  perpetuity 
and  success  are  due.  It  has  not  excited  the  jealousy  of 
other  associations  by  impinging  on  their  plans,  nor  al- 
armed the  conservative  members  of  the  community,  by 
proposals  of  changes  so  radical  and  extensive  as  to 
threaten  to  disturb  the  established  and  cherished  plans 
of  a  well-organized  community.  Nor  has  it  exposed 
itself  to  ridicule  by  undertaking  improvements  which,  to 
be  effective,  would  demand  the  co-operation  of  those  who 
regard  individual  sufferings  as  of  little  moment  when 
compared  with  the  success  of  schemes  that  bring  public 
honor  and  public  reward  to  the  inventors. 

The  members  of  this  association  have  all  their  per- 
sonal relations  with  general  society  which  become  the 
duties  of  the  citizen,  and  have  aided  in  their  own  way  in 
the  great  schemes  of  public  works  and  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  by  which  honest  industry 
has  found  occupation  and  capital  a  rich  remuneration. 
But,  as  members  of  this  Society,  they  have  in  their 
several  ways  inquired  out  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  failed  of  honest  industry  and  been  without  the  re- 
muneration of  capital.  They  have  gone  where  honest 
industry  has  no  existence,  and  they  have  inquired  for 
those  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  means,  their 
power  and  their  character,  and  sought  to  restore  them  to 
life,  and  to  lift  them  into  its  usefulness.  Their  labors 
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have  generally  been  behind  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary 
and  within  the  cells  of  the  condemned.  Or  if  their 
agents  have  appeared  before  the  world,  it  has  been  only 
to  suggest  that  legislation  which  shall  benefit  the  mis- 
erable and  restore  to  virtue  the  public  offender,  which 
shall  cause  justice  to  be  tempered  with  mercy  and  make 
the  penalty  of  crime  the  means  of  amending  the  criminal. 

These  are  not  places  nor  modes  of  labor  that  excite 
jealousy,  nor  is  the  success  ever  likely  to  be  so  great  as  to 
provoke  envy.  If  the  criminal  in  his  cell  is  to  receive 
the  ministrations  of  the  agents  of  the  Society,  who  is  to 
follow  there  and  take  note  of  the  resulting  benefits  ?  If 
the  convict  is  to  be  sent  forth  a  repentant  and  an  im- 
proved man  from  the  monition  and  care  and  kindness 
of  the  visitors  of  the  Society,  the  very  success  of  all 
efforts  at  his  improvement  would  be  jeoparded,  might 
be  lost  by  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  proprieties  and 
virtues  of  the  man  were  nursed  in  a  penitentiary  cell  by 
the  agent  of  "  the  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
prisons." 

Not  to  have  departed  from  the  prescribed  path  of  du- 
ties is  a  negative  praise  to  which  the  Society  is  entitled. 
To  have  modestly,  quietly,  steadily  prosecuted  its  ob- 
jects without  interfering  with  the  rights  or  plans  of 
others  is  what  it  has  intended  to  do.  Some  results  from 
the  cause  encourage  a  continuance  of  labors,  while  they 
reward  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Society  have  for  several 
years  past  fully  detailed  the  round  of  duties  which  the 
Society  prescribes  to  its  active  members,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  duties  have  been  performed.  So  also 
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the  scenes  of  their  labors  have  been  described  and  the 
character  and  administration  of  the  two  prisons  in  this 
city,  viz :  the  Penitentiary  and  the  County  Prison, 
especially  the  latter,  were  fully  set  forth. 

It  remains  now  only  to  be  said  that  a  Committee  of 
the  Society,  consisting  of  twenty  four  members  of  the  Act- 
ing Committee,  attend  the  Penitentiary  regularly  and 
visit  the  prisoners  of  that  institution  at  the  doors  of  their 
cells  and  in  their  cells,  and  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  former  life  of  the  convicts,  they  persuade  them 
to  tJiink,  and  thinking,  to  resolve  to  do  better  when  they 
shall  again  enter  the  world.  The  resolve  having  been 
professed,  the  visitor  continues  his  instructions  and  ad- 
vice, excites  to  new  resolves  with  hopes  of  success  found- 
ed on  the  rewards  which  perseverence  has  secured  in 
others. 

It  is  a  good  place  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  crime  in  a 
prison.  The  poor  convict  feels  the  truth  of  the  lesson  : 
all  around  him  he  sees  how  exact  and  consequent  is  the 
punishment  which  he  is  enduring,  and  once  persuaded 
that  the  infliction  which  he  suffers  will  end  the  punish- 
ment, and  that  liberty  will  secure  confidence,  he  has  no 
hesitancy  in  promising,  and  no  difficulty  in  trying  to  fix 
in  himself  a  habit  of  correct  thinking  upon  that  on  which 
his  future  habits  of  correct  action  are  to  be  formed. 

Nor  are  these  plans  to  be  lightly  esteemed  nor  their 
good  results  distrusted.  Many  who  have  entered  the 
Penitentiary  convicted  of  great  crime,  and  commenced 
their  term  with  regret  only  for  their  detection,  and  con- 
tinued for  months  with  a  growing  resolve  to  avenge 
themselves  on  society  for  the  punishment  they  were  en- 
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during  —  to  revenge  themselves  by  future  depredations 
which  should  be  augmented  by  abstinence,  and  commit- 
ted with  an  impunity  which  genius  and  experience  would 
ensure;  many  of  that  kind  have  been  persuaded  by  the 
visitors  of  this  Society  to  enter  into  themselves,  to  com- 
prehend something  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
their  duty  to  God  and  society,  and  when  they  have  gone 
forth  they  have  by  years  of  industry  and  by  habits  of 
economy  acquired  a  competency  —  or  at  worst  have  risen 
above  want,  and  felt  that  self-respect  which  only  the 
virtuous  can  know,  which  the  repentant  can  most  keen- 


The  diaries  of  the  visitors  to  the  Penitentiary  have 
much  of  that  kind  of  record,  and  it  would  greatly  enrich 
this  report  and  add  abundantly  to  its  interest  with  the 
public  could  we  feel  at  liberty  to  use  them,  but  that 
minuteness  of  description  which  would  be  necessary  to 
give  authenticity  to  the  narrative  would  tend  to  expose 
the  subject,  and  thus  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  released 
prisoner  and  his  friends  to  save  him  from  that  exposure 
which  would  almost  certainly  prevent  his  success.  The 
mark  set  upon  the  offender  might  prevent  others  "  from. 
taking  his  life,"  but  it  would  hinder  them  from  bestow- 
ing that  confidence  which  is  the  life  of  business. 

The  Society  has  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  labors  of  their  Committee  at 
the  Penitentiary,  labor  persistent  and  faithful.  They 
are  not  insensible  of  the  service  of  the  "  Moral  In- 
structor," an  officer  of  the  institution,  but  while  the  great 
success  of  his  efforts  is  an  occasion  of  congratulation  to 
them  as  philanthrophists,  it  is  not  a  legitimate  ground 
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for  self-felicitation  as  members  of  this  association,  who 
are  to  speak  of  their  own  works,  while  they  are  thankful 
for  the  good  works  of  others. 

A  part  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Society  is  de- 
tailed to  do  service  at  the  County  Prison,  and  from  fifty 
to  sixty  visits  a  month  are  made  to  the  different  di- 
visions of  that  Institution.  Each  member  visiting  is 
assigned  to  some  particular  gallery,  and  reports  monthly 
the  number  of  visits.  The  County  Prison  contains  the 
tried  and  untried,  the  vagrant  and  the  drunkard. 

While  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  convict  block  did 
not  exceed  the  number  of  cells,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
the  administration  of  the  places  to  conform  to  the  Act  of 
Assembly,  and  maintain,  at  least  something  of  separate 
confinement,  but  when  the  number  of  convicts  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  to  be  placed  in  two 
hundred  and  four  cells,  many  of  which  cells  could  in 
consequence  of  containing  looms,  receive  only  one 
prisoner,  it  follows,  that  the  idea  of  separate  confine- 
ment must  be  given  up,  or  rather,  little  more  than  the 
idea  could  exist. 

Some  of  the  inmates  of  this  block  have  derived  great 
advantages  from  the  labor  of  visitors,  and  nothing  has 
occurred  to  destroy  hopes  of  efficient  labors  in  their 
behalf.  But  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  same  benefits  of 
the  labors  of  philanthropy  among  associated  convicts,  as 
are  certainly  derivable  from  efforts  with  those  who  are 
undergoing  separate  imprisonment. 

The  general  tendency  of  associated  imprisonment  of 
convicts  is  to  make  all  as  bad  as  the  worst,  to  keep  up  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  towards  the  authority  of  the 
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prison,  and  of  contempt  for  the  moral  suasion  of  visitors. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  theory  of  the  County  Prison 
was  separate  confinement.  Its  practice  is  necessarily 
made  associate — none  of  the  advantages  of  either  seem 
to  be  fully  secured,  and  all  the  evil  of  both,  almost  of  ne- 
cessity results  even  where,  as  in  the  County  Prison  the 
administration  is  excellent. 

In  the  Female  Department  where  all  classes  of  female 
prisoners  are  to  be  found,  the  instruction  to  the  inmates 
is  mostly  by  ladies  engaged  by  this  Society,  or  invited 
by  members  of  the  Society  and  the  Inspectors  to  visit 
the  unhappy  beings  as  often  as  possible,  and  thus  en. 
deavor  to  improve  them.  While  less  has  resulted  in  the 
way  of  reformation  than  was  desired,  it  may  be  said  that 
many  instances  could  be  advanced  of  women  who? 
apparently,  lost  to  Society  by  their  misconduct,  have 
been  induced  to  commence  a  reformation  which  has 
finally  resulted  in  established  good  conduct,  that  has 
secured  a  renewed  confidence  and  some  years  of  virtuous 
life. 

Of  course,  not  so  much  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
improvement  in  females  as  in  males.  The  former,  when 
they  fall,  seem  to  fall  below  their  own  hopes.  They 
know  how  low  are  rated  the  erring  of  their  own  sex, 
and  they  need  double  assistance  to  lift  them  into  resolves 
for  good.  Yet  they  are  reclaimable,  and  have  been  re- 
claimed— even  when  sunk  to  a  depth,  where  modesty 
shrinks  frjm  their  contemplation,  and  as  an  e'ncourage- 
ment  to  effort,  it  may  be  said,  that  some  have  admitted 
that  though  on  leaving  prison  they  resorted  to  their 
occasional  haunts  and  habits,  yet  at  a  later  day,  in  sick- 
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ness  or  great  distress,  thay  have  recalled  the  teaching  of 
the  Society's  visitors,  and  derived  therefrom  courage  and 
strength  to  reform.  It  is  pleasant  to  say  that  while  ladies 
of  various  denominations  come  to  do  the  good  work  in 
the  prison  and  find  there  some  prisoners  of  their  special 
creed,  they  have  labored  in  love  with  each  other  as  well 
as  for  the  prisoner,  and  added  to  the  benefit  of  their 
mission  the  beautiful  example  of  Christian  charity  to 
all.  They  have  not  changed,  not  even  modified  their 
creeds,  but  they  have  manifested  a  most  beautiful  rivalry 
in  attempts  to  illustrate  their  particular  faith  by  the  bene- 
fit of  their  works  on  others.  The  constant  unobtrusive 
labors  of  these  good  women  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  beneficial  works  in  the  two  prisons,  as  they 
are,  certainly,  admirable  expositions  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  the  most  lovely  qualities  of  their  sex. 

The  efforts  of  the  Society  have  not  been  limited  to 
the  improvement  of  prisoners  in  the  County  Prison  and 
the  Penitentiary  in  this  City.  These  home  labors  have 
been  persistently  and  successfully  prosecuted,  and  the 
results  if  not  satisfactory,  have  at  least  been  gratifying 
to  those  who  toil  in,  and  those  who  watch  over  the  un- 
dertaking, but  what  is  good  for  the  inmates  of  the  Prisons 
of  Philadelphia  must  be  beneficial  for  the  occupants  of 
cells  in  every  prison  in  the  Union,  in  every  prison  in 
the  world,  and  satisfied  that  the  work  is  rightly  com- 
menced here  at  home,  and  willing  to  do  good  and  com- 
municate, the  Acting  Committee  encourage  their  fellow 
members  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Prisons 
throughout  the  State;  and  reports  upon  their  manage- 
ment were  made,  an  exposition  of  the  errors  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  buildings,  and  the  mistakes  or  neglect 
in  the  adrninstration  of  the  affairs,  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  mode  of  remedying  the  evils,  and  making  the 
penal  houses  of  our  State  places  of  moral  improvement,  at- 
tracting the  attention  thereto  of  the  Governor  of  the  jCom- 
monwealth  who  recommended  the  subject  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  much  attention  was  given  to  the  suggestions. 
Great  and  sudden  changes  in  matters  that  involve  the 
interests,  the  ease  and  the  established  views  of  many  are 
rather  desirable  than  hopeful,  but  where  reform  is  need- 
ed it  is  much  to  awaken  attention,  resolves  follow,  and 
finally  reformation  succeeds.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
needs  a  system  by  which  her  County  Prisons  may  be 
regulated,  and  their  management  made  public  through 
an  officer  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  efforts  of  the 
Society  however  have  not  been  without  positive  fruit. 
The  subject  of  prison  discipline  has  been  made  to  occupy 
public  attention,  and  several  Societies  auxiliary  to  this 
have  been  established  in  populous  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth so  that  corresponding  action  is  kept  up,  and  the 
work  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  is 
carried  on,  and  constantly  commended  to  public  ap- 
proval. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  where  for  the  present  the 
business  of  an  auxiliary  Society  could  not  be  so  con- 
veniently conducted,  the  same  good  ends  are  secured 
by  the  labor  of  corresponding  members  whose  devotion 
to  the  good  cause  will  supply  the  place  of  a  Society,  till 
it  procures  the  existence  of  an  Association,  which  shall 
be  a  help-mate  for  the  parent  institution. 

And  it  should  be  added    that  intimately  connected 
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with  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  are  the  sufferings  of 
public  almshouses,  and  hence  the  Society  instituted 
inquiries  into  the  construction,  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  almshouses  of  the  several  counties  or  districts 
in  the  State,  the  results  of  these  inquiries  were  made 
known  at  the  time.  A  system  is  needed,  and  has  been 
recommended. 

The  inquiries  instituted  with  regard  to  the  Prisons 
and  Almshouses  in  this  State  have  been  prosecuted  and 
enlarged  by  a  single  member  of  the  Acting  Committee. 

Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michigan  have  been  visit- 
ed ;  many  Jails,  Prisons  and  Almshouses  in  those  States 
have  been  examined,  and  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  has 
been  awakened,  and  directed  into  the  organized  modes 
of  action,  so  that  the  good  work  is  being  carried  forward, 
and  if  the  pecuniary  rn^ans  of  this  Society  equalled 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  some  of  its  members,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  "  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  would 
be  alleviated  throughout  the  land,  and  punishment  and 
improvement  would  go  hand  and  hand." 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  good  work  of 
this  Society,    that  it  has  stirred  up  others  to  similar 
works,  that   while   at   home   it   has   alleviated   much 
misery,  it  has  abroad  awakened  sympathy  and  secured 
co-operation. 

As  a  means  of  removing  prejudice  or,  at  least,  of  cor- 
recting misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
this  Society,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  say  that  it  is  no  part 
of  its  plans  to  procure  the  pardon  of  convicts,  even 
when  members  visiting  the  cells  become  convinced  that 
the  ends  of  j  ustice  have  been  satisfied  by  the  punish- 
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ment  of  the  convict.  It  has  been  the  steady  action  of 
the  Society  to  discountenance  all  efforts  in  its  own  name 
to  interfere  with  the  sentence  of  the  Court. 

The  indirect  influences  of  the  Society,  it  is  believed 
have  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  term  of  punishment 
for  certain  offences,  but  that  has  been  done  by  the 
evidence  that  the  direct  influences  of  the  Society  have 
greatly  improved  the  criminal  undergoing  punishment. 
But  the  sentence  having  been  pronounced  by  the  Court, 
the  Society  limits  the  efforts  of  its  Committees  to  that 
instructive  and  moral  suasion  which  shall  lighten  the 
weight  of  penalty,  not  by  expectation  of  lessening  the 
time,  but  by  the  resolve  and  hope  that  no  future  mis- 
conduct shall  procure  a  repetition  of  the  punishment. 

The  Society  leaves  to  others  to  recommend,  and  to  the 
Governor  to  grant  pardons,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
power  thus  to  exercise  clemency  is  necessary  to  the 
cause  of  human  justice,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  attribute  of 
Christian  philanthropy. 

In  addition  to  the  Committees  appointed  to  visit  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  aud  the  County  Prison,  the  So- 
ciety has  the  services  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Mullen,  as  an 
Agent  to  look  to  the  wants  of  the  untried  prisoners,  he 
endeavors  to  reconcile  jarring  feelings  and  interests 
that  have  lead  to  an  appeal  to  the  laws.  Mr.  Mullen 
is  extensively  known  in  the  work  of  benevolence ;  but  he 
is  better  known  to  the  unhappy  families  where  dis- 
turbance needs  interference,  than  to  those  to  which  this 
Report  will  appeal.  Children  whose  fathers  have  had 
their  heads  broken,  and  whose  mothers  have  had  their 
hearts  wrung,  appeal  to  Mr.  Mullen  as  if  he  was  a  Pro- 
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vidence  of  their  kind,  and  while  he  uses  the  persuasion 
with  prosecutors,  and  with  the  Aldermen,  or  the  officers 
of  the  law,  to  procure  the  release  of  those  through 
whom  comes  the  daily  bread  of  the  family,  the  old 
and  the  young  seem  to  regard  his  ability  to  persuade 
others  as  an  absolute  power  which  immediately  grants 
what  in  reality  it  only  procures. 

We  copy  two  or  three  of  the  many  cases  represented 
by  Mr.  Mullen,  and  these  are  selected  not  so  much  for 
their  comparative  importance  as  for  their  brevity,  suiting 
our  limited  space. 

NUMBER  1 — Was  the  case  of  a  wounded  soldier  who  had  been 
robbed  of  thirty  dollars  ($30.00)  in  a  public  house  while  he  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  He  accused  the  proprietor,  of  having  robbed 
him,  had  him  arrested  and  bound  over  for  the  offence.  The  accused 
thereupon  sued  the  soldier  and  had  him  committed  to  prison  upon  the 
charge  of  assault  and  battery.  When  asked  to  release  the  soldier  he 
refused  to  do  so,  because  he  accused  him  of  having  robbed  him.  The 
landlord  declared  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  was  not  on 
the  premises  at  the  time  the  robbery  took  place,  but  was  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  Your  Agent  carefully  investigated  the  case,  and 
discovered  that  the  landlords  statement  was  true,  and  that  he  had  in- 
deed been  falsely  accused.  The  soldier  was  mistaken  when  he  said 
the  landlord  had  robbed  him,  for  the  investigation  showed  that  he  had 
been  robbed  by  three  men,  one  of  whom,  has  since  been  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison  for  the  offence.  This  man  confessed  that  he  and 
two  others  took  the  soldiers  money  and  divided  it  between  thetn.,  and 
that  the  landlord  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  case.  The  soldier 
apologized  to  the  landlord  for  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  prosecuting 
him  wrongfully  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  the  landlord 
consented  to  withdraw  his  suit  against  the  soldier  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery. Thus  both  cases  were  settled  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord, 
who  paid  the  costs,  and  then  generously  made  the  soldier  a  present  of 
five  dollars  to  help  him  along.  They  left  the  prison  together  good 
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friends — each  thanking  your  Agent  for  his  interference  in  their  behalf. 
The  real  thief  in  the  case  remains  iu  prison  to  be  tried. 

NUMBER  2 — Was  the  case  of  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  both 
committed  on  the  charge  of  having  stolen  eleven  dollars.  The  prose- 
cutrix  was  a  drunken  vagrant  who  had  since  been  arrested  and  con- 
signed to  our  prison  herself.  While  there,  she  became  sober,  and 
admitted  that  the  charge  of  larceny  which  she  had  in  her  drunkenness 
brought  against  the  mother  and  daughter  was  false,  and  without  any 
foundation  whatever.  The  Agent  had  their  case  settled  before  the 
proper  authorities,  and  they  were  released  without  costs. 

NUMBER  3 — Was  a  man  who  had  been  committed  by  the  Coroner  to 
the  debtors  prison  as  a  witness  in  a  murder  case.  When  he  had  been 
in  prison  about  two  months,  the  Agent  discovered  that  the  murderer 
had  never  been  arrested,  but  that  he  had  fled  and  left  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  this  innocent  man  was  detained  in  prison  as 
a  witness.  The  Agent  had  him  brought  before  the  Court,  when  he 
was  discharged  with  the  consent  of  the  District  Attorney,  the  Coroner 
and  everybody  concerned.  He  was  a  respectable  German  who  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  prison  before. 

NUMBER  4 — Was  a  discharged  soldier,  who,  on  the  battle-field  ia 
the  defence  of  his  country,  had  lost,  both  his  legs  below  the  knees. 
He  was  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  misdemeanor.  An 
investigation  showed  that  his  offence  consisted  in  his  owing  about  fifty 
dollars  ($50. 00)  for  board,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  As  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  abolished  in  this  State,  the  Agent  demanded  of  the 
prosecutor  to  go  to  the  Alderman  and  ask  for  the  immediate  release  of 
the  prisoner.  This  demand  was  complied  with  by  the  prosecutor.  He 
went  to  the  Alderman,  paid  the  costs,  and  obtained  the  discharge,  after 
which  he  accompanied  the  Agent  to  the  prison,  made  friends  with  the 
prisoner,  and  offered  to  take  him  back  to  his  house  to  live.  This  offer 
was  not  accepted,  as  the  Agent  had  already  provided  a  home  for  the 
prisoner  and  his  wife,  where  they  would  be  cared  for  free  of  expense, 
until  he  could  get  employment  or  obtain  subscrij  tions  for  his  perform- 
ance on  the  hand-organ,  which  he  had  been  in  tae  habit  of  playing  for 
a  living  This  imprisonment  had  caused  the  wife  great  distress,  as  she 
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was  a  German  woman,  who  could  speak  but  very  little  English,  and  the 
prosecutor  had  turned  her  out  of  doors  at  the  time  when  he  sent  her 
husband  to  prison ;  she  was  homeless,  friendless,  and  without  money. 
As  soon  as  these  facts  were  made  known  to  your  Agent,  she  was  taken 
into  the  prison  and  cared  for  until  her  husband  was  released ;  after- 
wards they  were  both  supplied  with  a  home  in  the  House  of  Industry. 
The  imprisonment  was  not  only  illegal  but  unjust,  as  the  prosecutor 
had  made  false  representations  in  order  to  get  him  imprisoned. 

The  amount  of  domestic  misery  thus  alleviated  is  be- 
yond all  calculation.  None  can  appreciate  the  blessings 
diffused  among  the  poor,  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Agent 
of  the  Society,  but  those  who  witness  the  restoration  to 
their  families  of  beings  whose  follies,  vices,  or  misfor- 
tunes have  sent  them  to  prison,  and  whose  "sober, 
second  thought"  has  led  to  professions  of  resolutions 
that  have  secured  them  their  release. 

The  public  have  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  Mr. 
Mullen's  labors,  as  the  demand  from  the  Court  upon 
the  Treasury  of  the  City  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
number  of  those  he  saves  from  trial,  while  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cases  is  not  in  violation  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  Justice. 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

In  one  of  our  former  reports  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  value  of  an  association  must  be  estimated  by  the 
benefits  of  its  labors.  We  may  add,  that  the  honor  of 
an  association  may  arise  from  its  plans  and  its  efforts. 
We  believe  that  our  Society  has  an  intrinsic  value  in 
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the  good  it  has  accomplished ;  and  we  claim  for  it  some 
honor  on  account  of  its  plans  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
prisons,  and  its  efforts  to  restore  to  society  people  whom 
misfortunes  and  vicious  habits  have  made  obnoxious  to 
the  penal  laws  of  the  country. 

The  plans  of  the  Society  have  all  a  close  relation  with 
the  leading  objects  of  its  formation,  as  expressed  in  its 
title,  "  The  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Pri- 
sons ;"  not  merely  the  lessening  of  one  kind  of  suffering, 
not  merely  the  abolition  of  that  kind  of  suffering,  but 
the  persistent,  peaceful  prosecution  of  plans  to  diminish 
all  evils  in  the  administration  of  prisons ;  not  to  destroy 
prisons,  not  to  destroy  their  just  terrors;  but  to  have 
their  discipline  so  regulated  that  no  bad  principle  in 
the  man  incarcerated  shall  be  made  worse,  and  the 
whole  administration  of  the  penal  laws  so  modified  and 
so  enforced,  that  no  injustice,  no  extreme  of  infliction, 
and  no  sentiment  of  maudling  humanity  shall  make  the 
prison  less  than  a  place  in  which  to  guarantee  society 
against  violence  and  fraud,  and  to  insure  to  the  guilty 
a  just  punishment  for  crime,  while  that  punishment  is 
made  to  minister  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  con- 
victed offender. 

And  that  leads  to  a  remark,  that  it  is  not  one  of 
the  plans  of  the  Society  to  remove  the  real  offender 
from  the  righteous  inflictions  of  punishment.  This 
Society  enters  into  no  discussion  whether  capital 
punishment  shall  be  abolished  or  continued;  whe- 
ther this  crime  or  that  crime  shall  have  the  heaviest 
penalty.  Its  desire  is  that  no  cruelty  be  practised  upon 
the  prisoner,  and  that  his  punishment  shall  be  so  ad- 
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ministered  that  he  may  see  and  comprehend  that  in  all 
things,  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  and  the  Society  ad- 
vocates that  disposition  of  the  prisoner,  while  he  is  a 
prisoner,  that  shall  insure  the  greatest  improvement  in 
his  moral  condition.  It  has  arrived  at  a  conclusion  on 
one  point,  which  has  a  relation  to  the  object  of  its  exist- 
ence, viz — separate  confinement  of  prisoners  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with-  the  mind,  and  preventing  the  contagious 
influences  of  vice.  On  that  point  the  Society  has  ceased 
to  argue ;  it  has  placed  before  the  world  the  evidences 
of  the  correctness  of  its  plans  in  that  direction,  and 
points  to  the  adoption  and  successful  practice  of  that 
principle  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  Society  desires  to  leave  to  the  Courts  the  sen- 
tences of  convicts,  arid  to  see  that  in  the  house  of  punish- 
ment nothing  is  done  by  authority  that  shall  close  the 
door  to  improvement,  while,  by  its  own  efforts,  nothing 
shall  be  omitted  that  shall  encourage  repentance,  and 
assist  in  improvement.  The  plans  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  Society  include,  also,  the  extension  of  its 
views  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  Society  does  not  press  itself  upon  public 
notice  by  any  exhibition  of  its  numbers,  nor  invoke  com- 
ment, or  court  attention  by  public  discussion. 

Thus,  consideration,  if  not  honor,  may  be  claimed  for 
our  Society  from  its  plans. 

We  come  now  to  consider  what  this  Society  has  done, 
what  has  been  the  direction  and  the  result  of  its  labors. 

What  was  the  state  of  our  jails  before  the  existence 
of  this  Society,  and  what  is  the  state  of  those  jails 
where  the  influence  of  this  Society  has  not  been  felt, 


or  where  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Society  has  not 
been  felt  and  exercised  by  others,  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  inquire  too  closely.  In  our  report  for  1864  and 
1865,  we  gave  the  observation  of  members  of  our  Society 
visiting  prisons  in  our  own  State,  and  what  they  saw 
and  heard  was  not  creditable  to  the  administrators  of 
our  prisons.  The  miseries  of  prisons  before  the  exis- 
tence of  this  Society  had  no  alleviation  but  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoners  by  law  or  by  death;  some  prisons 
exceeded  others  in  loathsomeness,  but  all  were  the  abode 
of  misery,  and  many  were  schools  of  vice  and  crime. 
To  be  in  prison  was  regarded  as  the  end  of  all  hope — 
to  have  been  in  prison  was  enough  to  cut  off  all  confi- 
dence. The  jail  then  seemed  a  place  of  purgation, 
where  what  little  of  good  had  been  left  in  the  heart  of 
the  offender  was  purged  out,  and  the  prisoner  came  forth 
perfected  for  the  great  work  of  crime.  The  squalledness 
of  the  place  and  the  mental  torture  and  physical  suffer- 
ing endured  there  wrought  no  idea  of  improvement ; 
the  love  of  pelf  which  lead  to  incarceration,  received  in 
addition  a  hatred  for  those  who  procured  and  those  who 
sanctioned  that  incarceration.  The  hands  that  consigned 
and  conducted  the  convict  to  his  penal  residence  were 
conductors  of  the  worst  passions  that  invade  the  human 
heart;  and  the  hand  that  was  extended  in  fellowship 
to  welcome  the  brother  convict  sealed  the  bad  passions 
to  his  ruin. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  separate 
confinement  of  prisoners,  but  when  we  undertake  to 
show  "  what  has  been  done"  we  should  overlook  an  im- 
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portant  result  of  our  labors  were  we  to  omit  to  notice 
the  fact  that  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  the  idea 
of  philanthrophy  is  avowed  in  all  attempts  at  prison  dis- 
cipline, it  is  admitted  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  ap- 
proximation of  their  system  to  the  plans  of  separate 
confinement,  is  the  success  of  attempts  to  improve  the 
morals  of  the  prisoners.  And  in  this  country,  while 
some  writers  oppose  separate  confinement  they  seem  to 
admit  that  much  of  the  failure  of  imprisonment  to  im- 
prove the  convict  is  due  to  the  bad  influences  of  the  very 
bad  upon  the  less  advanced  in  crime. 

The  New  York  Society  established  upon  grounds  simi- 
lar to  those  occupied  by  this  Society,  with  reference  to 
the  general  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  prisons,  declared 
in  its  last  year's  report  upon  the  means  of  improving 
prisoners :  "  there  can  be  little  improvement  in  our  our 
common  jails  until  the  prisoners  are  ENTIRELY  ISOLATED 

AND  RIGIDLY  KEPT  JN  SEPARATE  CELLS." 

If  the  work  of  separate  confinement  in  the  New  York 
prisons  is  not  yet  accomplished  it  is  a  source  of  gratifi- 
tion  that  a  Society  so  important  in  its  numbers  and  fis- 
cal means,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  zeal,  disinterestedness 
and  talents  of  its  members,  has  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  that  great  principle ;  has  strengthened  the  argument 
which  this  Society  has  from  time  to  time,  put  forth  on 
that  subject ;  has  sustained  the  practice  of  the  penitenti- 
aries of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  shown  itself  in  accordance 
with  the  new  opinions  in  England  and  Ireland. 

In  works  so  important  as  prison  discipline  we  must  not 
expect  rapid  changes.  Systems  are  established ;  men  are 
employed ;  large  costly  houses  are  already  erected ;  but 
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taxes  for  convicts  are  not  acceptable.  We  must  repeat  our 
arguments,  we  must  industriously  compare  results,  and 
we  must  look  hopefully  to  the  laborious  inquiries  of  the 
men,  who,  whatever  views  they  may  have  entertained 
and  expressed  on  the  subject,  are  open  to  conviction  and 
willing  to  adopt  and  sustain  what  may  be  proved  to  be 
good. 

Pennsylvania  was  fortunate  in  having  commenced  the 
erection  of  her  penitentiaries  after  the  commencement 
of  inquiries  as  to  the  best  mode  of  their  construction, 
and  the  best  means  of  making  them  instruments  of  im- 
provement as  well  as  of  punishment.  With  them  she 
had  no  system  to  change  nothing  to  unlearn. 

One  good  work  has  been  done  by  our  Society,  one  that 
was  necessary  to  any  effort  at  improvement.  One  with- 
out which  we  could  not  hope  for  any  success  in  plans  of 
prisons  or  treatment  of  prisoners,  we  mean  the  effect  of 
.  the  labors  of  the  Society  through  its  visitors  to  the 
County  Prisons  of  this  State  and  the  penitentiaries  and 
prisons  of  neighboring  States.  The  first  labors  of  these 
visitors  has  been  to  awaken  those  connected  with  the 
administration  of  prisons,  to  the  fact  that,  their  plan  or 
want  of  plan  has  produced  no  good  to  the  community , 
because  it  has  wrought  no  good  to  the  prisoners.  It  may 
be  considered  something  to  have  a  thief  shut  up  for 
three  months  where  he  cannot,  in  all  that  time,  annoy 
the  community  by  his  depredations ;  but,  it  is  mortifying 
to  hear  that  these  three  months  of  comfortable  safety 
have  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  future  depredations, 
which  the  sharpened  wits  and  stronger  hostility  of  the 
prisoner  will  make  more  oppressive. 
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It  is  now  largely,  almost  generally  acknowledged,  that 
the  system  of  discipline  in  County  Prisons  is  an  utter 
failure,  even  where  there  is  a  system,  and  that  generally 
no  benefit  comes  to  the  prisoners  and  no  safety  to  the  com- 
munity from  the  treatment  of  convicts.  One  other  benefit 
comes  from  the  laborers  of  this  Society,  not  only  have 
Jailors  and  Inspectors  been  satisfied  that  there  are  great 
deficiencies  in  the  plans  which  they  are  to  execute,  but 
philanthropic  citizens  who  have  had  no  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  prisons,  begin  to  confess  that  they  ought  to 
feel  and  express  an  interest.  They  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  work  before  them  and  they  need  only  co-opera- 
tion to  enter  upon  that  work.  In  some  counties  the 
work  is  begun,  and  prison  discipline  is  blended  with 
prison  instruction,  and  the  labors  of  the  visitors  are  re- 
warded in  their  new  hopes  for  the  amendment  of  their 
prisoners ;  and  the  privations  of  the  prisoners  are  compen- 
sated for  by  strong  resolutions  to  do  better,  and  a  feeling  . 
of  gratitude  to  God  and  man  for  the  sense  that  they  are 
not  forsaken  by  one  nor  neglected  by  the  other. 

It  was  not  enough  that  a  Committee  of  this  Society 
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visited  nearly  every  prison  in  the  State,  and  ascertained 
its  condition  and  discipline,  nor  was  it  deemed  enough 
that  corresponding  members  were  engaged  to  give  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of,  and  changes  in,  our  prisons.  A 
second  mission  followed  up  the  work,  inspirited  resolves, 
and  secured  action ;  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
State  the  good  work  has  been  commenced ;  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  mind  to  the  true  uses  of  imprisonment, 
to  the  benefits  desirable  to  the  prisoners  and  to  Society 
from  incarceration  is  manifested,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
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that  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  and  prison  instruc- 
tion is  about  to  be  understood,  and  its  benefit  diffused. 

On  this  point  we  may  add  a  word  or  two.  It  seems 
almost  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  deny,  that  advance- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  work  of  improving  prisoners, 
even  where  no  system  prevails ;  but  a  plan  of  building 
prisons  and  a  system  of  discipline  for  the  prisoners  may 
exist,  may  be  carried  out  indeed,  with  no  improvement 
to  the  inmates  of  the  penal  house.  It  is  true  that  in 
general,  wherever  there  is  thought  enough  given  to  the 
construction  of  prisons  and  the  management  of  prisoners, 
there  is  less  left  to  accident  than  in  jails  that  have  been 
constructed  with  no  view  but  detention,  and  conducted 
with  no  object  but  punishment.  But  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  that  while  some  taste  has  been  manifested 
in  remote  counties  in  the  construction  of  prisons,  and  a 
showy  outside  has  made  the  jail  a  sort  of  set  off  to  the 
Court  House,  the  laws  that  make  merciful  the  decision 
in  the  latter  places,  have  not  found  correspondence  in 
the  rules  which  direct  the  affairs  of  the  former. 

In  the  handsomest  jails  that  have  been  erected  there 
has  been  found  little  within  to  correspond  with  the 
beauties  without.  Reports  have  indeed  been  made  of 
the  number  and  character  of  imprisonments,  and  the 
cost  of  detention  and  of  clothing  and  feeding;  but  nothing 
is  said  about  the  effect  of  the  imprisonment  upon  the 
incarcerated,  unless  the  enlarged  bill  of  mortality  may 
be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  physical  results,  or  the 
swollen  list  of  "  recommitments"  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  moral  effects. 

It  has  been  deemed  an  established  conclusion  that  the 
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convict  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  irreclaimable  scoundrel, 
and  as  his  hands  have  been  against  some,  so  in  a  spirit 
of  stern  virtue  every  man's  hand  and  voice  must,  be 
against  him ;  and  he  seems  to  evince  the  greatest  sense 
of  public  virtue,  who,  the  soonest  and  longest  leaves  the 
the  culprit  to  the  operation  of  legal  vengeance.  Against 
this  spirit  the  action  of  this  Society  has  been  directed, 
and  it  is  thought  that  its  action  has  been  productive 
of  good. 

The  triumphs,  or  rather  the  success  of  our  Society 
must  not  be  measured  by  the  number  of  converts  that 
have  been  made  to  its  distinguishing  dogma  of  separate 
confinement,  that  is  a  triumph  in  the  right  direction, 
because  it  ensures  the  successful  application  of  almost 
all  our  plans  for  the  alleviation  of  prison  miseries.  But 
we  must  consider  also,  how  the  humane  plans  connected 
with  that  scheme  have  been  applied  where  from  various 
causes  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  inroads 
upon  strong  prejudices — or  where  those  inroads  having 
been  made,  it  is  yet  impossible  to  adapt  the  prisons  to 
the  discipline  of  separate  confinement.  Many  prisoners 
have  been  instructed  in  the  great  rules  of  religion,  even 
where  companionship  of  evil  existed,  and  the  omnipotence 
of  truth  has  had  its  highest  demonstration  in  the  effect 
of  that  heavenly  principle  upon  mindsexposed  to  all  kinds 
of  antagonistic  influences.  Something  has  been  done — 
much  has  been  done,  where  all  can  be  effected  only  by 
the  adoption  of  the  separate  system. 

The  work  is  going  on ;  hand  after  hand  lifted  to  for- 
ward our  undertaking  has  fallen,  palsied  by  death ;  but 
other  hands  have  been  lifted,  other  hearts  warmed,  other 
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zeal  influenced,  and  the  revolution  in  prison  construction, 
and  prison  discipline  is  going  on.  Such  revolutions 
never  go  backward. 


PRISON   SOCIETY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

• 

Under  the  head  of  "  What  has  been  done"  in  the  prece- 
ding article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  we  il- 
lustrate the  progress  of  the  alleviating  principle  of  hu- 
manity in  this  and  the  neighboring  States.  We  are, 
quite  accidentally,  in  possession  of  an  extract  from  a 
"  San  Francisco  Gazette"  which  gives  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  movement  in  that  distant  part  of  our 
country,  with  regard  to  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons. 

From  an  imprint  on  the  corner  of  the  envelope  of  the 
extract,  we  learn  that  there  is  a  Prison  Society  in  exis- 
tence in  San  Francisco,  and  that  it  bears  the  title  of 
California  Prison  Commission,  and  that  it  has  an  office 
in  San  Francisco.  The  letter  is  addressed  "  Prison  Aid 
Society,  Philadelphia,"  and  a  note  in  the  corner  says, 
"  Will  the  Postmaster  give  this  note  the  right  heading 
as  the  name  may  not  be  correct." 

The  request  was  complied  with,  unless  indeed,  some 
of  the  retail  liquor  stores  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moya- 
mensing  Prison,  should  put  in  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
"  prison  aids,"  as  undoubtedly  they  greatly  aid  in  sup- 
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plying  a  population  for  the  prison,  though  they  do  not 
aid  the  prisoner. 

It  must  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  that 
something  is  being  done  in  California  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  prisons,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  to  know  how  it  is  done.  We  therefore  insert 
in  our  report  the  following  extract  from  the  California 
paper : 

PRISON  COMMISSION  MEETING. — On  Tuesday^evening,  the  Trus- 
tees of  this  Association  met  to  hear  and  consider  the  report  of  their 
General  Agent,  Mr  Woodworth,  for  the  quarter  since  the  previous 
meeting.  The  State  Prison,  the  County  Jail  and  the  Station  House, 
are  now  all  regularly  visited  by  the  Agent,  as  often  as  occasion  re- 
quires; the  State  Prison  once  a  month,  at  least;  the  jail,  more  fre- 
qnently,  and  the  City  Prison,  every  morning.  The  object  of  the  visits 
to  the  last,  is  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  each  person  confined  there,  and 
to  afford  such  assistance  to  those  without  friends  or  means,  as  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  by  labor  in  collecting  facts  bearing  upon  a  given  case, 
by  procuring  counsel,  by  mediation  between  opposing  parties,  etc. 
In  every  instance,  where  a  prisoner  is  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  jail, 
and  his  previous  known  character  and  the  circumstances  attending  the 
charge  against  him  will  warrant  his  interference,  the  Agent  endeavours 
to  exert  his  influence  to  save  him  from  the  disgrace  and  contaminating 
influences  which  such  an  imprisonment  would  involve.  In  his  efforts, 
he  is  kindly  assisted  in  every  way  which  justice  will  admit  of  by  the 
officers  of  the  Courts,  those  of  the  prison,  and  other  members  of  the 
Police  Department,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  bar,  who  have  volun- 
teered their  services  whenever  they  shall  be  needed.  Each  inmate  of 
the  jail  is  conversed  with  at  various  times,  and  as  many  at  the  State 
Prison  as  the  circumstances  will  admit  of.  Every  one  there  is  seen  at 
least  before  his  discharge,  and  all  from  the  different  houses  of  detention 
who  choose  to  accept  the  Agent's  invitation  to  call  on  him,  are  met  at 
the  office  of  the  Commission,  and  there  afforded  such  advice  and  ma- 
terial aid  as  circumstances  seem  to  require,  and  it  is  within  his  means 
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to  give.  A  few  have  been  supplied  with  employment,  and  others  have 
been  enabled  to  find  it  for  themselves,  being  counselled  and  assisted  in 
their  efforts,  until  successful.  The  great  deficiency  now  is  in  the 
treasury,  amounting,  for  the  quarter,  to  $175,  and  making  the  Society 
a  debtor  to  that  amount.  The  friends  of  the  cause  must  come  up  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Agent  in  his  work,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  what  is  expected  of  him. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  statistics  of  work  performed  by  the 
Agent  during  the  quarter :  Whole  number  of  interviews  with  prisoners, 
before  and  after  their  release,  854 ;  number  of  prisoners  conversed  with 
for  the  first  time,  412  ;  number  assisted  in  various  ways,  106;  number 
furnished  with  board  for  periods  varying  from  a  single  meal  to  three 
weeks,  15 ;  number  supplied  with  money  in  small  sums,  generally  those 
leaving  the  city  for  the  interior,  where  they  had  friends,  or  hoped  to 
find  employment,  14 ;  with  clothing,  4 ;  number  furnished  with  means 
to  leave  the  city  for  various  points,  14 ;  number  released  from  confine- 
ment, (in  the  City  Prison,)  their  further  detention  not  being  demanded 
by  justice  or  the  interests  of  society,  such  release  being  secured  by  the 
efforts,  in  various  ways,  of  the  Agent,  32 ;  commutation  of  sentence 
secured  in  three  cases;  visits  to  the  office  of  the  Commission  by  dis- 
charged prisoners,  100;  visits  by  the  Agent  to  the  State  Prison,  5;  to 
the  County  Jail,  44 ;  to  the  City  Prison,  81 ;  addresses  to  prisoners,  41 ; 
letters  written,  34 ;  articles  for  publication,  5 ;  money  collected, 
$288  50,  and  about  1000  business  calls  made.  Correspondence  has 
been  opened  with  several  societies  similar  in  character  in  the  East,  and 
documents  received  from  them,  bearing  on  the  work,  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  place  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  need  and  who  desire  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  nature  and  practicability  of  such  enterprises  as 
the  one  undertaken  by  the  California  Prison  Commission. 

A  pencil  mark  on  the  margin  of  the  newspaper  scrap, 
says  a  meeting  was  held  on  June  5th,  and  adds :  "  A  Sab- 
bath is  spent  on  each  visit  to  the  prison  at  which  about 
150  attend,  seeming  much  interested.  There  are  now 
more  than  700  convicts  in  the  prison,  with  a  continual 
increase." 
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THE   CAUSE. 

It  seems  almost  natural  that  those  whose  inquiries 
and  labors  are  among  the  .miserable,  the  suffering, 
and  guilty,  should  be  lead  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
that  suffering,  and  the  guilt  which  they  encounter.  And 
if  it  be  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  disease  is 
necessary  to  its  cure,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  those 
who  would  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  suffering  and 
lessen  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  must  understand  some- 
thing of  the  cause,  the  ways  and  the  progress  of  crime 
and  misery.  If  we  see  a  family  in  squalled  poverty, 
and  find  that  the  parents  are  given  to  excessive  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  we  declare  at  once  that  intemper- 
ance is  the  cause  of  their  degredation,  and  that  is  un- 
doubtedly a  right  conclusion.  Intemperance  may  be 
regarded  as  the  proximate  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
evil.  But  is  there  not  something  far  back  of  that,  is 
there  not  a  cause  for  that  cause  ?  Theft,  fraud,  pecula- 
tion, lead  men  to  the  prison,  and  are  therefore  a  cause. 
But  what  leads  to  theft,  fraud  and  peculation  ?  These 
are  inquiries  which  we  do  not  propose  now  to  answer  at 
large.  But  we  purpose  to  insert  certain  facts  and  argu- 
ment, and  thereby  to  provoke  inquiries  into  these  sub- 
jects of  social  science,  and  to  invite  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  those  inquiries  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Intoxication,  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drinks  is  the 
evil  of  our  country,  it  is  an  evil  in  most  countries  where 
strong  drinks  can  be  easily  obtained.  It  is  often  the 
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resort  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  where  poverty  and 
wretchedness  are  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  practice  of  the  accidentally  wealthy  and 
the  idle,  where  accidental  wealth  and  idleness  are  pre- 
valent, drunkenness  is  resorted  to  by  some  as  a  means 
of  diminishing  the  immediate  suffering  of  poverty  and 
disgrace;  and  drunkenness  is  practised  by  some  as  a 
part  of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  freedom  from  toil. 
But  neither  sudden  wealth  nor  protracted  poverty  neces- 
sarily lead  to  intemperance. 

If  we  search  the  records  of  our  criminal  Courts,  we 
shall  find  that  the  calendar  is  charged  with  a  majority 
of  names  of  the  destitute  poor. 

If  we  look  into  the  records  of  trials  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  for  at  least  three  years,  we 
shall  find  that  the  number  of  delinquent  rich  is  quite 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  that  class  to  the  more  abun- 
dent  poor. 

The  contempt  of  the  ordinary  means  of  gaining  day 
by  day  his  daily  bread,  has  lead  the  rascal  to  abstract 
portmonaies  from  the  pockets  of  city  rail-road  passen- 
gers, and  conducted  him  to  the  Prison.  Thirst  for  ad- 
ding millions  to  the  possessed  millions,  has  lead  the 
millionaire  to  fraud  and  the  Penitentiary. 

It  does  not  seem  that  absolute  want  in  this  country 
leads  many  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  at  least,  it  does 
not  appear  that  those  who  are  detected  in  crimes,  and 
punished  therefor,  had  resorted  to  all  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honest  living,  which  were  available,  or 
been  content  with  the  competence  which  they  had  in- 
herited or  achieved. 
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Vice  and  crime  are  certainly  measurable  in  some  de- 
gree by  general  or  individual  want,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  honestly  a  living,  at  least  in 
some  countries,  if  not  yet  in  our  own,  is  the  augmenta- 
tion of  crime.  Crimes  against-  property  which  lead  to 
crimes  against  the  person. 

We  will  not  now  cite  cases  in  the  criminal  experience 
of  our  own  Country  to  illustrate  the  last  point,  viz  : 
that  crime  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  an  honest  living.  It  is  true  that 
in  almost  every  city  and  town  in  the  State,  (and 
we  have  reason  to  think  it  is  so  in  other  States,)  com- 
mitments for,  and  conviction  of,  crime  have  greatly 
augmented  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  return  of 
a  large  number  of  men  with  the  habits  of  the  camp. 
As  a  general  rule,  many  persons  entered  the  army  in 
that  order  to  obtain  a  reward  in  bounty  and  pay,  without 
persistent  and  regular  toil,  which  becomes  those  who 
have  not  the  faculty  of  "  art-labor."  And  many  of  them 
who  returned,  came  in  such  numbers  that  the  ordinary 
wants  of  business  and  trade  cannot  take  them  up.  But 
we  see  that  many,  ashamed  to  beg,  and  unable  to  pro- 
cure situations  such  as  they  might  desire,  and  which 
they  could  fill,  and  too  good  to  aid  themselves  by  injur- 
ing others,  have  resorted  to  the  means  of  message  bear- 
ers, and  seem  to  promise  to  make  profitable  to  themselves 
as  it  is  respectable,  a  means  of  living  that  was  scarcely 
known  in  the  city  before,  For  the  rest,  those  that  suc- 
cumb to  temptation,  or  those  that  do  wrong  from  old 
habits,  and  without  encountering  temptation,  they  could, 
if  they  would,  obtain  a  good  living  without  wrong  doing, 
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and  they  have  no  excuse,  in  the  state  of  the  times,  nor 
in  their  own  inability  to  toil. 

But  the  effect  of  want,  or  the  scarcity  of  food,  on  the 
morals  of  a  community,  is  worthy  of  note,  and  we  find 
a  general  and  particular  -reference  to  the  subject  in  the 
Annual  Report  on  the  Penitentiary  establishment  in 
France  for  the  year  1863 — a  statement  which  seems  to 
make  the'  price  of  wheat  the  standard  of  morality,  as 
a  sort  of  penal  thermometer,  a  map  is  given,  in  which 
the  rise  and  fall  of  wheat  is  marked,  and  the  number  of 
attempts,  at  fraud  and  robbery,  is  given  for  each  year. 

The  Report  says:  whenever  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable rise  or  fall  in  wheat  for  any  considerable  time, 
the  criminality  of  the  country  has  followed  the  same 
course.  For  example,  from  1M5  to  1847,  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  from  19  francs  76  centimes,  to  29  francs  61 
centimes,  and  the  number  of  convicts  rose  from  10,818 
to  17,567. 

From  1851  to  1854  the  price  of  wheat  rose  from  14 
francs  to  28  francs,  the  number  of  condemned  rose  from 
14,678  to  20,442. 

From  1S56  to  1859,  the  price  of  wheat  fell  from  30 
francs  to  16  francs,  and  the  number  of  convicts  from 
18,222  to  14,655. 

From  1859  to  1861,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat 
from  16  to  24  francs  was  followed  by  an  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  convicts  from  14,615  to  16,518.  And 
the  engraved  illustration  of  the  relations  of  the  price  of 
wheat  with  the  numbers  convicted  in  the  Criminal 
Courts,  sustains  the  view  of  the  writer. 

We  may  not  expect  to  find  so  marked  a  relation  in 
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this  country  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  num- 
ber of  convictions,  as  labor  here  is  always,  and  in  all 
parts,  in  better  demand  than  in  France;  and  while 
trifling  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  ''  Staff  of  Life," 
scarcely  effect  the  morals  of  society,  the  means  of  honest 
livelihood  are  so  attainable,  and  the  resorts  so  numerous 
that  the  price  of  any  one  article  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  any  test  of  the  security  of  its  owner  in  its 
possession.  When  we  consider  here  the  price  of  food, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  price  and  the  de- 
mand for  labor.  Often  when  wheat  is  cheapest,  there 
exists  the  greatest  temptation  among  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  to  the  possessions  of  others.  The  price,  or 
rather  the  demand  for  labor,  is  here  much  more  likely 
to  connect  itself  with  the  crimes  of  the  country,  than 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  price  of  wheat.  Hard  times  in 
Europe  multiply  crimes  in  this  country,  not  by  making 
our  own  people  more  criminal,  but  by  throwing  into 
our  cities  immense  immigration  of  criminals  from  abroad. 
Without  that  accession  to  the  ranks  of  felons  in  this 
country,  we  should  in  crime,  much  more  than  in  legiti- 
mate, enterprise,  show  the  effects  of  our  lack  of  years. 
We  are  certainly  not  without  the  record  of  criminality 
in  this  country,  border  ruffianism,  the  land-piracy  of 
the  south-west,  and  the  ingenious  villainies  of  the  cities, 
have  shown  our  people  not  without  genius  to  plan  and 
boldness  to  execute  feloneous  acts ;  but  these  plans  and 
their  execution  have  been  much  extended  by  foreign 
genius  and  enterprise.  The  crimes  take  the  form,  of 
course,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  suggest ; 
but  in  their  execution  they  have  the  advantage  of 
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foreign  discipline  and  experience,  driven  hither  across 
the  Atlantic  by  the  higher  discipline  and  greater  ex- 
perience, which  their  prevalence  gives  to  the  European 
police. 

We  must  of  course,  concede  some  little  weight  to  the 
argument,  that  "  poverty  is  the  mother  of  crime,"  since 
the  number  of  detected  and  convicted  poor  is  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  than  those  of  the  convicted  rich. 
But  we  must  make  some  considerable  allowance  for  the 
influence  which  riches  may  exercise  in  preventing  con- 
viction. And  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact, 
that  love  of  felony,  a  fondness  for  the  trickery,  the  ex- 
citement and  risks  of  crime,  keep  many  in  poverty  and 
lead  them  to  conviction,  when  they  might  with  less  in- 
genuity and  industry,  have  acquired  competency  in 
honest  legitimate  pursuits.  So  that,  in  their  case,  it 
was  not  poverty  that  made  them  rogues,  nor  in  them 
was  there  a  fulfilment  of  Solomon's  axiom — "the  de- 
struction of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."  Their  destruc- 
tion, the  destruction  of  their  schemes  and  hopes  came 
from  the  relation  between  fraud  and  failure,  wrong  and 
suffering. 

But  men  do  fail  in  their  pursuits  without  fraud  in 
either  plan  or  execution,  and  the  felon  convicted  of 
criminal  acts  to  obtain  money,  will  usually  plead  his 
want  of  that  which  he  sought  to  obtain,  and  assert  that 
if  legitimate  means  would  have  procured  him  that  which 
he  sought,  he  would  never  have  resorted  to  unlaw- 
ful acts. 

The  plea  of  the  culprit  is  not  a  valid  argument  in 
morals,  probably  many  who  get  possession  of  the  pro- 
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perty  of  others  by  violence,  would  forbear  that  violence 
if  they  could  obtain  the  property  by  lawful  means, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  such  is  always  the  case. 
Man's  wants  frequently  augment  with  his  possessions, 
and  "  increase  of  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on." 
He  who  when  a  youth,  was  content  to  feed  his  father's 
flock,  and  live  by  his  own  industry,  no  sooner  rose  into 
wealth,  than  he  seized  the  solitary  lamb  of  his  destitute 
neighbor,  that  he  might  display  hospitality  without 
diminishing  the  number  of  his  own  sheep. 

It  is  the  wish  for  something  and  i;ot  the  want  that 
leads  to  crime,  and  that  wish  is  as  powerful  in  the  rich 
as  in  the  poor,  and  as  often  leads  to  crime,  not  always 
to  exposure.  The  temptation  to  arrogance  and  over- 
reaching is  in  wealth,  the  temptation  to  pilfering  is  most 
in  poverty.  Solomon  desired  to  be  delivered  from 
wealth  least  he  should  become  arrogant;  and  to  be 
spared  from  poverty  least  he  should  steal.  But  arro- 
gance is  not  the  necessary  fruit  of  wealth,  nor  stealing 
the  certain  inheritance  of  the  poor. 

Then,  why  are  the  rich  arrogant?  and  why  do  the 
poor  steal?  Wealth  and  poverty  are  co-relative  terms, 
and  the  idea  represented  by  either  is  not  positive. 
There  seems,  in  this  country  to  be  no  standard  by 
which  to  measure  popular  wealth.  When  a  million 
was  considered  a  large  possession,  a  wealthy  man  in 
New  York  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  consolation  to  the 
less  fortunate,  remarked,  that  he  did  not  think  that 
much  money  was  necessary  to  comfort,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  man  with  half  a  million  could  be  as  happy  as 
a  rich  man.  And  the  miserable  object  who  finds  a 
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shelter  in  a  barn  on  an  inclement  night,  looks  forth 
upon  the  storm  with  feelings  of  commiseration,  for  the 
poor  wanderer  who  has  no  such  retreat. 

Yet  millionaires  will  exist  and  be  envied ;  nay,  so 
much  public  good  may  result  from  the  very  means  by 
which  great  wealth  is  acquired,  that  one  scarcely  envies 
the  man  who  has  obtained  it  even  while  he  lives ;  and  so 
much  good  often  results  from  the  disposition  of  his 
horded  million,  especially  after  his  death,  that  men  for- 
get the  triumph  of  his  acquisition,  and  wonder  that  he 
had  not  died  sooner  that  the  benefits  might  have  been 
earlier  dispensed. 

One  cause  of  the  crimes  which  multiply  around  us, 
may  be  found  in  the  growing  indisposition  of  young 
persons  to  seek  their  living  by  regular  daily  labor;  and 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  added,  that  this  indisposition  is 
encouraged  by  parents,  who  have  themselves  acquired  a 
respectable  position  by  constant  devotion  to  their  trade 
or  occupation,  but  who,  think  it  an  honor  to  them- 
selves to  rear  their  children  to  some  learned  profession,  or 
place  them  in  some  position  where  the  head  and  not  the 
hands  must  do  the  work.  All  the  learned  professions  are 
crowded  by  these  aspirants,  who  have  no  vocation  for 
the  duties  of  the  place,  and  the  mercantile  ranks  are 
overcharged  with  young  aspirants,  who  have  no  taste  for 
the  economy  of  trade,  and  no  talents  for  the  enterprise 
of  commerce.  The  error  is  discovered  too  late  to  send 
the  unsuccessful  one  to  employment  in  which  he  might 
have  done  his  duty  to  society,  and  so  he  hangs  useless 
at  last  upon  the  community  awaiting  for  something  "to 
turn  up,"  something  to  offer,  and  snatching  at  proposi- 
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tions  that  offer  momentary  relief,  but  which  too  often 
involve  him  in  some  disreputable  combination,  and  ruin 
his  character,  and  drive  him  to  more  obvious  misdeeds. 

We  have  shown  by  quotation  that  in  France  the  price 
of  wheat  is  «the  true  criterion  of  general  morals,  that  is, 
with  the  class  that  finds  its  way  into  the  lower  Criminal 
Courts.  Ten  francs  advance  on  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  sends  seven  thousand  men  to  prison  beyond  the 
number  that  were  convicted  before  the  rise.  With  us 
the  increase  of  convictions  in  our  Courts  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  relation  to  the  price  of  bread,  and 
strong  as  it  may  appear,  not  even  the  price  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  is  chargeable  with  the  augmentation.  In 
France  it  is  the  man  and  woman  who  working  steadily 
cannot  earn  enough  to  buy  their  daily  bread  at  the 
augmented  price,  or  those  who  willing,  cannot  find  work, 
that  yield  to  the  terrible  temptation  and  steal,  that  find 
their  way  into  the  prison  and  swell  the  proportion  of 
prisoners  to  the  price  of  wheat.  In  this  country  it  is 
the  unwillingness  to  labor,  the  indisposition  to  set  down 
to  the  drudgery  of  regular  employment  and  earn  bread 
honestly  that  swells  the  criminal  list,  between  which  and 
the  price  of  wheat  there  is  not  the  least  relation. 
Cessation  for  a  demand  for  labor  might  lead  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  felonies,  but  the  demand  for  labor  never  ceases 
in  this  great  country,  or  a  famine  might  induce  the 
poor  to  steal  that  daily  bread  which  would  come  neither 
by  labor  nor  prayer,  but  there  are  no  famines  in  this 
land. 

Wheat  at  two  dollars  a  bushel  invites  the  laborer  to 
a  richly  compensated  toil  on  the  extensive  grain 
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fields   of  the  West.     Wheat  at   one   dollar   a   bushel 
creates  a  demand  for  labor  in  the  cities. 

This  country  is  full  of  enterprises,  some  of  them  must 
be  hastened  on,  and  the  price  of  labor  goes  up  with  the 
necessities  of  the  undertaking.  When  labor  by  any 
mutation  in  commerce  or  manufactures  seems  in  less  de- 
mand, new  enterprises  spring  up  encouraged  by  the 
cheapness  of  labor,  and  employment  is  at  once  supplied 
to  those  who  would  rather  work  for  their  bread  than 
steal  it. 

Dislike  of  steady  work  then  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
time,  and  that  which  leads  to  violence  and  theft.  Some 
indeed,  love  to  hang  about  their  old  haunts,  where  they 
would  work  if  they  had  employment,  but  they  are  too 
inert  to  accept  an  offer  that  calls  them  to  a  distance, 
and  so  they  sink  into  vice.  We  need  a  reformation  in 
these  matters,  and  that  reformation  must  begin  in  the 
estimation  in  which  labor  is  held.  Industry  is  needed, 
willing,  cheerful  industry.  There  will  always  be  some 
evil  ones  for  the  devil  to  tempt,  but  we  need  not  have  a 
race  of  idlers  to  tempt  the  devil. 


THE  ARMY  AND  THE  NAVY. 

We  elsewhere  speak  of  the  causes  of  vice  and  crimes 
that  abound  in  the  country  and  abroad.  These  general 
causes  operate,  in  their  particular  way,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  but  not  alike  at  all  times,  nor  in  the  same 
direction,  in  all  places.  But  there  are  times  when  cer- 
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tain  crimes  abound  where  previously  they  had  been 
noticed  with  what  may  be  called  a  fair  average  with 
other  offences.  Of  late  the  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  show  a  vast  amount  of  conviction  for  felonies 
and  offences  against  the  person.  Members  of  the  Society 
visiting  the  Penitentiary,  wei  e  struck  with  the  great 
number  of  young  men  sent  to  the  cells  of  that  Institu- 
tion ;  and  on  conversing  with  them,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  visitors  for  the  Society,  it  was  found  that 
a  large  portion  of  these  new  convicts  were  returned 
soldiers.  Further  inquiries  showed  that  the  same  pro- 
portion of  soldiers  to  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  was 
to  be  found  in  the  County  Prison.  The  subject  seemed 
so  important,  that  the  Society  was  induced  to  institute 
inquiries  abroad.  In  the  first  place,  by  a  Committee  of 
of  their  own  number.  That  Committee  made  a  partial 
report,  which  shows  that  great  industry  was  exercised, 
and  much  information  was  received.  We  subjoin  the 
report,  which  will  be  found  interesting,  as  showing  the 
establishment  of  Prison  Societies  in  other  States,  as 
well  as  proving  that  the  army  and  navy  have  supplied 
a  large  number  to  the  list  of  prisoners. 

Report  of  the  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Causes  and  Circumstances 
relating  to  the  rapidly  filling  of  our  Prisons,  &c. 

Since  the  appointment,  your  Committee  have  taken  some  steps, 
through  written  communications,  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject. 
A  member  has  visited  all  the  Penitentiaries,  and  most  of  the  jails  of 
the  principal  cities  of  ten  States  of  the  Union,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  and  after  consulting  with  the  influential  men  of  each 
place  respectively,  the  conclusion  is  come  to,  that  the  move  which  has 
been  made  by  this  Association  was  well  timed.  After  communicating 


the  object  which  induced  the  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  good  men  in 
every  place  were  prepared  for  the  work  of  forming  Prison  Aid  Societies. 
Some  had  already  entered  into  the  work;  preliminary  meetings  were 
held,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  organiza- 
tion of  societies  in  the  following  principal  cities,  viz  ;  Wilmington,  Del  , 
Wheeling,  W.  V.,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  Mi- 
chigan City  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Jackson  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 
At  Joliet,  Illinois,  there  has  been  formed,  near  two  years,  an  Asso- 
ciation admirably  covering  the  whole  State,  their  Governor  presiding; 
they  have  hearty  co  workers  in  Chicago.  Also,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
there  had  been  a  Society  for  some  years,  but  partially  suspended  during 
the  war,  is  now  renewed.  Some  care  hasbeen  taken  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
by  one  or  more,  who  will  give  it  renewed  attention.  At  Jefferson ville, 
Indiana,  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  individuals  have  taken  it  in  charge, 
and  will  report  their  success.  At  Pittsburg,  an  Auxiliary  Society  is 
partially  formed,  which  is  doing  much  good ;  have  been  instrumental 
in  reforming  the  County  Jail,  and  have  appointed  an  Agent  similar  to 
our  own.  At  Harrisburg,  also,  there  is  a  partial  organization  ;  one  of 
the  leading  men,  Dr.  Ray,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  circular,  ad- 
dressed to  Auxiliaries  and  corresponding  members,  stating  clearly  the 
objects  in  view,  would  have  a  good  effect  at  this  time ;  which  sentiment 
we  feel  free  to  indorse  and  recommend.  We  find  in  many  places  a 
growing  belief  that  these  associations  are  calculated  to  exert  an  influence 
beyond  mere  local  aid  ;  that  a  correspondence  maybe  had  with  kindred 
societies  in  every  place  whereby  there  may  be  collected  and  concen 
trated  at  some  central  point,  an  amount  of  information  to  be  published 
which  may  benefit  every  civilized  country  ;  cherishing  a  hope  that 
prisons  everywhere  may,  in  time,  be  so  conducted  that  they  may  be- 
come Reform  Schools  as  well  as  places  of  punishment  for  crime,  it  is 
thought  that  something  further  may  be  effected  by  the  Committee  if  it 
should  be  continued.  To  illustrate  the  foregoing,  we  give  the  result 
of  the  enquiries  made  at  one  jail  out  of  many.  In  visiting  all  the 
prisoners  on  the  ground  floor,  in  their  separate  cells,  at  Cincinnati, 
there  were  found  to  be  thirty  four,  twenty-six  of  whom  had  been  in 
the  army  or  navy — mostly  young  men  who  professed  to  have  had  early 
religious  training,  one  of  whom  gave  his  views  in  this  language  :  "  The 
association  in  the  place  has  a  very  demoralizing  effect;  the  young  men 
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say  their  credit  is  gone ;  no  one  to  advise  or  encourage  ;  in  fact  feel 
deserted  by  all  except  those  who  are  on  a  lower  level  than  themselves, 
they  therefore  plan  for  a  future  life  of  dissipation. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

JEREMIAH  WILLETS, 
GEORGE  TABER, 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee,  whose  report  we  give 
above,  the  Society  felt  at  liberty  to  call  on  some  of  their 
corresponding  members  for  information  on  the  points 
under  consideration,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Pringle  Jones 
promptly  replied  with  regard  to  the  Prison  in  Reading, 
the  place  of  his  residence.  Our  readers  will  probably  re- 
collect Judge  Jones'  valuable  contribution  to  the  amount 
of  information  in  the  Journals  of  last  year. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  ESQ  , 

President  Prison  Discipline  Society. 

DEAR  SIR, — The  Circular  of  the  Society  was  received  on  Saturday 
la-t.  Having  prepared  a  blank,  I  went  to  the  County  Prison  this 
morning,  and  went  into  the  cells,  where  I  obtained  from  the  prisoners 
the  answers  which  are  embodied  in  the  accompanying  paper.  I  in- 
terrogated 41  prisoners,  of  whom  I  found  that  there  were 

Single  persons,  32 

Married     "  8 

Widower,  1 

41 

Under  15  years  old,    -  3 

From  15  to  21  years  old,  -                  15 

From  21  to  35          "  -                   9 

Above  35  years  old,  -  14 

41 
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Natives  of  Pennsylvania,                   -  25 

Of  other  States, 5 

Of  Europe, 11 


41 


Persons  who  could  read  or  write,  36 

Persons         "          read  .....  4 

Persons  who  could  do  neither,          ....  1 
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Persons  who  had  served  in  the  army  or  navy,  -  27 
Persons  who  (being  now  17  years  old  or  less  at  this  time) 

were  too  young  to  have  served,       -  10 

Persons  who  were  above  the  military  age,                     -  2 

Persons  who  were  below  it  and  might  have  served,      -  2 
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From  this  it  results  that  very  nearly  every  prisoner  who  could  have 
been  in  the  army  was  in  it.  But  the  number  of  prisoners  is  not  greater 
than  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  population  of  Berks  County,  by  the  census  of  1860,  was  93,818, 
of  which  497  was  colored.  Of  the  41  prisoners,  one  was  a  colored 
man.  That  gives  a  prisoner  for  every  2288  of  the  population,  convicted 
or  not  convicted. 

I  note  that  there  are  12  prisoners  held  for  burglary.  Nine  of  these 
were  engaged  in  one  offence,  three  in  another.  Of  these  burglars  nine 
had  not  been  in  the  army,  one  had  been  as  a  drummer,  one  as  a  team- 
ster, and  one  as  a  soldier ;  the  whole  party  was  very  young,  some  of 
them  mere  children. 

Yours,  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

J.  PRINGLE  JONES. 

Reading,  August  7,  1866. 
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The  hope  of  the  Society  was,  that  these  young  men 
from  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  fallen  into  a  violation 
of  law,  which  made  them  prisoners,  had  not  sunk  deep 
in  the  mire,  and  that  timely  interference  might  save 
many  of  them  from  a  repetition  of  the  unlawful  acts. 
Certainly  there  is  little  hope  for  them  without  some  such 
interference;  and  the  remarks  of  the  young  men  in 
Cincinnati  show  how  hopelessly  the  poor  fellows  think 
their  own  case.  It  is  hoped  that  a  new  interest  will 
be  taken  in  the  situation  of  these  young  men  throughout 
the  country.  We  know  that  special  efforts  in  their  be- 
half are  put  forth  in  the  Penitentiary  in  this  city." 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  the  observations  of  re- 
gular visitors  to  the  prisons  confirms  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  active  members  of  the  Society,  viz.,  that 
most  of  those  young  men  who  had  reached  the  prison 
from  the  army,  seemed  more  accessible  to  kindness  and 
good  advice,  and  more  willing  to  enter  upon  a  better 
course,  than  those  who  brought  them  to  the  felon's  cell. 
And  thus  encouraged,  many  who  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  condition  of  prisoners,  have  felt  encouraged  to 
seek  the  pardon  of  some  of  these  soldier  and  sailor  con- 
victs. And  it  may  be  added  that,  all  other  matter  being 
satisfactory,  the  Executive  of  this  State  seems  to  have 
had  pleasure  in  extending  clemency  to  the  class  of  men 
who  had  risked  all  for  the  nation.  Though  many  pri- 
soners that  have  been  in  the  army  and  navy  have  been 
pardoned  with  the  knowledge  and  by  the  aid  of  some 
member  of  the  Society,  it  is  not  known  that  one  of 
them  has  returned  to  the  crimes  which  followed  his 
service  in  the  army,  and  preceded  his  residence  in 
Prison. 


VISITORS. 

It  is  consoling  to  the  friends  of  humanity  to  see  fe- 
male visitors  enter  the  cells  of  the  guilty,  and  confer 
with  them  as  with  erring  and  unfortunate  sisters.  This 
requires  a  peculiar  discipline  of  mind,  and  some  gifts 
that  few  can  boast.  There  is  a  repugnance  felt  by 
women  generally  to  any  association  with  the  had  of  their 
own  sex ;  and  often  those  who  are  in  care  of  the  female 
prisoners,  hear  from  visitors  of  that  sex,  the  exclama- 
tion— "  Oh  !  I  would'nt  for  the  world  go  into  the  cells 
with  such  prisoners."  Others  look  along  the  cells,  and 
in  upon  the  occupants,  without  feeling  at  first  the  charac- 
ter of  the  place,  or  its  inmates.  Conversation  through 
the  wicket,  creates  often  a  respect  for  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  and  for  a  time  all  idea  of  crime  is  forgotten. 
When  the  wicket  is  closed  there  is  sometimes  a  conver- 
sation like  the  following  between  female  visitors  and 
the  attendant  Officer  or  Inspector. 

Visitor.     That  seems  to  be  a  very  good  young  woman? 

Inspector.  She  behaves  well,  and  she  knows  the  pro- 
prieties of  life. 

Visitor.  I  am  quite  interested  in  her,  so  young — so 
good  looking,  and  so  well  informed.  I  would  like  to  see 
her  often. 

Inspector.  We  all  feel  interested  in  her,  and  hope 
that  in  spite  of  her  previous  conduct,  she  may  be  saved 
for  usefulness. 
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Visitor.  Why  what  was  her  conduct.  What  is  she 
here  for? 

Inspector.  Her  conduct  certainly  could  not  have  been 
good,  or  she  would  scarcely  have  reached  this  place. 
She  is  imprisoned  for  theft. 

Visitor.     Oh  dear !  what,  a  thief?  Did  she  steal  ? 

Inspector.  Yes,  that  often  connects  itself  with  a  life 
of  impurity. 

Visitor.  Shocking — let  us  pass  on  to  another.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  any  woman  of  such  a  character. 

Inspector.  But  my  friend  the  next  and  the  next,  are 
no  better.  Women  are  not  sent  to  this  house  for  any 
particular  virtue,  and  if  it  is  only  the  unfortunate  good 
that  awaken  your  sympathy,  you  will  have  little  ex- 
ercise for  kind  feelings  in  these  cells. 

That  conversation  really  took  place,  and  when  the 
little  party  descended  to  the  cells  on  the  ground  floor, 
they  saw  a  "  Lady"  sitting  on  a  small  bench,  listening  to 
the  recital  of  a  Bible  lesson  by  a  black  woman,  whom 
she  had  taught  to  read. 

Visitor.  How  kind  in  that  lady,  to  go  into  the  cell  of 
a  negress. 

Inspector.  Yes,  she  has  spent  many  days  in  that 
kind  of  labor,  when  she  might  have  enjoyed  them  else- 
where with  her  ample  means. 

Visitor.  But  the  colored  woman — what  brought  her 
here? 

Inspector.     A  dissolute  life,  and  a  robbery. 

Visitor.  And  that  lady  goes  into  the  cell  with  a  dis- 
solute black  thief!  She  must  be  good. 

Those  who  visit  Prisons  with  the  hope  of  doing  good 
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to  the  prisoners,  must  approach  them  closely,  gently, 
confidingly.  They  must  win  confidence  by  confidence, 
and  they  must  insure  resolutions  of  good,  by  showing 
they  believe  that  resolutions  of  good  may  be  formed, 
and  can  be  kept. 

The  feelings  which  were  manifested  by  the  "  Visitor" 
just  noticed,  are  those  most  common.  The  labors  per- 
formed by  the  lady  in  the  cell,  (just  referred  to,)  are 
most  rare.  Still  more  rare  are  persistent  labors,  and  an 
undisturbed  round  of  visitation,  that  is  kept  on  the  day 
appointed,  as  true  as  the  day  comes,  visits  towards  which 
the  expectant  prisoner  looks  with  constant  thought,  for 
which  she  longeth,  "  as  the  hireling  longeth  for  the 
shadow." 

From  these  "  labors  of  love,"  from  these  visitations 
of  gentleness,  from  these  exhibitions  of  forbearance, 
from  these  repressions  of  personal  repugnance,  from 
these  manifestations  of  sympathy,  repeated  week  by 
week,  come  the  benefits  which  the  prisoner  derives  from 
the  companionship  of  the  virtuous. 

No  Pharisaical  parade  of  superior  sanctity  annoys 
the  convict,  she  understands  that  her  visitor  regards  her 
as  a  human  being,  and  a  sister,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
difference  between  their  circumstances  ceases  to  be  a  bar 
to  the  reception  of  instruction,  till  a  better  sense  of 
right  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
to  God  follows  a  comprehension  of  the  violated  duties 
to  society. 

Of  the  many  visited  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  the 
Female  Department  of  the  County  Prison,  a  small  num- 
ber may  be  regarded  as  reclaimed.  Some  do  indeed  go 
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forth,  and  meet  the  temptations  of  life  with  a  firm  and 
successful  resistance.  Others  are  sent  where  the  tempta- 
tions to  wrong-doing  are  few,  and  they  succeed,  especially 
if  in  the  selection  of  a  place,  regard  is  had  to  the  tempta- 
tion by  which  she  is  most  likely  to  fall. 

Hundreds  leave  the  Prison  in  the  full  promise,  and 
probably  with  a  strong  resolution  to  do  wrong  no  more ; 
but  they  have  no  means  to  avoid  the  place,  or  the  com- 
panions of  early  associations,  and  they  return  to  their 
vices  and  to  Prison. 

Some,  by  the  assistance  of  humane  persons  procure 
situations  which  they  fill  with  credit,  till  in  an  evil  hour 
they  meet  some  prison  associate  or  some  former  acquaint- 
ances— and  yield  to  the  solicitation  to  share  the  social 
glass — the  first  glass  is  the  signal  for  another,  and  the 
whole  work  of  reform  is  destroyed,  and  moral  destruc- 
tion ensues.  We  need  the  faithful  visits  to  and  in  the 
cells,  and  we  need  some  one  to  take  the  discharged  con- 
vict as  she  leaves  the  door  of  the  Prison,  and  conduct 
her  where  the  temptation  to  relapse  shall  not  be  too  strong 
for  her  new  arid  untried  resolution. 

What  the  female  convict  need»  is  the  evidence  of  hope 
in  the  visitor.  Deep  sympathy  and  such  gentle  familiar 
instruction  as  will  secure  attention  and  perfect  compre- 
hension. Talking  through  windows  or  through  wickets, 
reaching  the  hand  through  an  iron  grating  will  not  be 
a  good  commencement;  such  intermediate  objects  are 
always  suggestive  of  the  unpleasant  part  of  the  pri- 
soner's condition,  and  preclude  perfect  yielding  to  advice 
or  steady  listening  to  conversation.  The  female  con- 
vict often  exclaims  when  her  kind  visitor  withdraws 
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from  her  cell,  "  I  forgot  I  was  a  prisoner  while  she  was 
talking  to  me,  and  it  seemed  almost  as  if  she  had  for- 
gotten that  I  was  a  convict." 

One  quarter  of  an  hour  of  gentle  association  with  the 
prisoner  in  her  cell,  face  to  face  without  the  interven- 
tion of  grates  or  door,  will  produce  more  effect  than 
if  for  whole  hours  "the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman 
had  breathed  through  her  lattice" 

What  the  discharged  convict  needs  is  some  home 
where  her  faults  and  their  punishment  should  not  be 
generally  known,  where  delicacy  would  be  exercised 
with  regard  to  the  past,  and  where  confidence  and  com- 
fort might  not  be  disturbed  by  excessive  caution,  at 
least  by  the  constant  evidences  of  suspicion.  We  must 
plant  before  we  can  hope  to  harvest,  we  must  trust  be- 
fore we  can  be  assured  of  improvement,  we  must  com- 
pel the  convict  to  earn  all  she  gets  before  she  gets  it ; 
but  we  must  allow  the  discharged  one  a  little  credit — 
some  anticipation  of  profits  by  way  of  capital,  it  is  an 
investment  that  amply  repays  the  supplier  and  enriches 
the  supplied. 

The  patriarch  saw  in  his  vision  a  ladder  reaching  up 
to  heaven,  and  angels  were  ascending  and  decending — 
shall  man  refuse  to  the  cast  down  and  the  lowly  the 
means  of  coming  up  to  the  paradise  of  his  confidence 
and  his  rewards?  He  too,  may  aid  angels  to  descend. 

"  Give  me,  where  I  may  stand,"  said  the  Syracusan 
philosopher,  "  and  I  will  raise  the  world."  Give  the 
philanthropist  some  spot  upon  which  to  use  his  lever  and 
he  will  do  more.  He  will  settle  and  quiet  the  world. 
He  will  bring  peace  to  the  disturbed  mind,  and  holy  re- 
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solves  where  passions  have  ruled  and  ruined.  He  will 
make  no  compromise  with  crime,  but  he  will  render 
compromise  unnecessary,  because  he  will  show  the  de- 
formity of  iniquity.  Vice  is  not  likely  to  cease,  nor 
crime  to  be  driven  from  the  earth  by  human  agency, 
but  if  a  few  human  beings  are  lifted  from  the  slough  of 
iniquity  and  washed  into  newness  of  life,  if  the  persua- 
sive powers  of  kindness  can  bring  the  fallen  into  re- 
pentance, and  the  vigilance  of  constant  sympathy  sus- 
tain the  repentant,  has  there  not  been  found  some  where 
to  stand  more  permanent,  than  that  prayed  for  by 
Archimedes  ?  Has  there  not  been  applied  a  lever  more 
potent  than  the  Syracusan  ever  wielded  ?  To  raise  the 
world  were  something  indeed,  but  to  raise  a  debased 
human  being  above  the  world  is  infinitely  more. 


SYSTEM. 

When  we  look  over  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Directors  of  Public  Prisons  in  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  we  are  struck  with  the  evidence  of  an 
established  system  for  the  management  of  the  penal 
institutions  of  those  countries.  And  in  France  and 
Ireland  we  see  the  evidence  not  only  of  a  system  of 
management  in  each  prison,  but  of  a  plan  to  add  to  the 
value  of  incarceration  by  connecting  the  various  grades 
of  prisons  and  transferring  classes  of  prisoners  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  the  character  of  their  offences, 
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and  especially,  in  consideration  of  their  conduct  as  pri- 
soners. 

In  Ireland  the  whole  system  of  prison  discipline  may 
be  regarded  as  the  best  in  Europe,  because  it  looks  to 
the  improvement  as  well  as  the  imprisonment  of  the 
convict,  and  because  it  provides  jails  with  discipline; 
but  discipline  accommodated  not  so  much  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  offence  as  of  the  improvement  which  each 
convict  has  manifested  as  a  prisoner. 

We  see  there  the  prisoner  followed  from  the  hour  of 
his  conviction  to  the  moment  of  his  discharge  by  the 
ministers  of  the  law,  who  punish  with  certain  severity 
every  infraction  of  rules,  and  who  watch  with  constant 
solicitude  the  conduct  of  their  charge,  that  they  may 
discover  and  encourage,  and  finally,  reward  every  evi- 
dence of  efforts  to  improve. 

It  is  not  in  one  prison  that  the  rule  is  applied,  nor  in 
one  prison  that  the  rewards  are  conferred,  but  the  im- 
proving convict  whose  conduct  for  a  fixed  period  has 
been  of  a  kind  to  meet  a  certain  standard,  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  house  where  greater  liberty  is  enjoyed, 
(or  less  restriction  imposed,)  and  where  he  meets  with 
others  who  like  him  have  made  some  advances  in  the 
work  of  amendment. 

With  a  view  of  setting  forth  the  Irish  system,  we  copy 
the  following  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  -"  Journal  of  a 
Third  Visit  to  the  Convict  Gaols,  Refuges  and  Reforma- 
tories, of  Dublin  and  its  neighborhood,  by  the  Recorder 
of  Birmingham  and  his  daughter,"  in  July,  1865. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  system 
pursued  in  the  Irish  Convict  Gaols  we  briefly  describe  it.     Imprison- 
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ment  therein  is  divided  into  stages,  subdivided  into  classes ;  the  Con- 
victs working  their  way  upwards  by  industry  and  good  conduct.  The 
first,  or  Penal  Stage,  is  passed  by  Convicts  of  both  sexes  in  Mountjoy 
Prison.  The  able-bodied  laborers  when  ready  to  enter  the  second  stage 
of  their  treatment  are  transferred  to  Spike  Island,  in  the  Cove  of  Cork ; 
the  aged  and  weakly,  and  those  whom  it  is  otherwise  expedient  to  employ 
as  artizans,  were  formerly  sent  at  a  corresponding  period  to  Philips- 
town,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  Con- 
victs, this  and  some  other  of  the  gaols  they  occupied  have  been  closed, 
and  they  now  remain  at  Mountjoy  until  they  have  passed  through  the 
second  stage.  From  this  stage,  the  Convicts,  whether  at  Spike  Island 
or  Mountjoy,  work  their  way  into  the  third,  called  the  Intermediate; 
a  stage  passed  by  the  artizans  at  Smithfield  Prison,  in  Dublin, 
and  by  the  laborers  at  Lusk,  where  they  inhabit  iron  dwellings  erected 
on  an  open  common.  From  Smithfield  and  Lusk  they  pass  into  free- 
dom, generally  on  ticket-of-leave,  as  the  license  to  be  out  of  prison  is 
usually  called.  The  same  system,  with  some  modifications,  is  pursued 
with  the  female  Convicts.  All  pass  the  penal  and  second  stage  at 
Mountjoy.  For  the  third,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted  to  a 
Refuge,  attached  to  a  Convent  at  Grolden  Bridge,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Protestants  to  one  in  Heytesbury  Street,  within  the 
city.  They  must  have  earned  a  ticket-of-leave  before  they  can  be  thus 
received. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  Convicts  reach  the  highest  stage  or 
earn  a  license.  But  those  who  through  idleness  and  other  ill-conduct 
fail  to  do  so,  must  nevertheless,  under  our  present  system  of  time- 
sentences,  be  discharged,  at  whatever  stage  they  may  happen  to  be 
found,  the  moment  the  sentence  has  expired. 

We  do  not  copy  the  above,  nor  do  we  refer  to  the 
working  of  the  system  in  Ireland,  because  we  entirely 
approve  of  it,  but  rather  because  it  is  a  system,  and  be- 
cause it  works  so  much  better  than  any  separate  action 
which  preceded  it  in  that  country.  The  reader  will 
notice  that  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  disci- 
pline in  the  penitentiary  and  jail,  whither  the  convicts 
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are  first  sent,  these  men  as  they  advance  and  earn  favor 
are  sent  to  establishments  where  they  associate  with 
each  other  and  labor  in  common.  We  have  no  time 
now,  nor  have  we  space  at  present  to  express  our  dis- 
apprjbation  or  approval  of  such  a  system.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  some  of  the  best  visitors  in  France  in 
giving  up  a  part  of  their  objections  to  "separate  con- 
finement," profess  to  retain  opinions  favorable  to  this 
associate  imprisonment  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct 
in  the  convict.  We  may  say  "  if  so  much  good  results 
from  separate  confinement  at  first,  if  such  benefits  follow 
the  separation  of  prisoners  in  the  first  part  of  their  im- 
prisonment, how  is  it  likely  that  association  near  the 
close  will  be  conducive  of  good  ?"  Here  one  great  bene- 
fit resulting  from  separate  imprisonment  is  declared  to 
be  the  fact  that  the  discharged  convict  is  not  liable  to 
be  exposed  by  his  fellow-convict,  who,  though  he  occu- 
pies a  cell  for  years  within  twenty  feet  of  him,  knows 
nothing  of  the  name,  character  or  imprisonment  of  his 
imprisoned  neighbor. 

The  Irish  reports  all  speak  of  the  great  advantage  of 
separate  confinement,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  want  of 
properly  constructed  prisons  is  the  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent association  of  convicts;  and  the  fact  also,  that 
in  association  they  may  earn  their  living,  and  cost  the 
tax-payers  nothing  for  their  support,  is  undoubtedly 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  arrangements  to  which 
we  refer. 

The  Journal  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  shows  that  great 
good  has  been  effected  by  this  conditional  and  limited 
liberty  granted  to  convicts,  as  a  reward  for  unexceptional 
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conduct  in  the  various  grades  of  prisons  through  which 
they  pass.  And  he  adduces  the  testimony  of  many 
manufactures  and  agriculturists  to  prove  that  most  of 
the  men  and  women  who  pass  through  these  stages  of 
imprisonment,  become  useful  laborers  or  servants,  and 
are  trustworthy. 

The  system  includes  the  Reformatories  for  boys  and 
for  girls,  and  these  are  divided  also,  into  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  The  former  generally  under  the  care  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  or  some  other  religious  order. 

One  remark  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  evidently  is  worthy 
of  note,  viz.,  that  none  of  these  Reformatories  have  as 
many  children  as  formerly,  owing  to  a  diminution  of 
cases  of  crime. 

The  great  and  the  good  results  of  the  Irish  system 
are  from  the  system,  and  its  careful  close  administra- 
tion. No  Governor,  keeper  or  assistant  understands 
his  duty  to  be  limited  to  keeping  the  prisoner  in. 
No  more  than  would  a  teacher  regard  as  a  full  discharge 
of  the  obligations  of  his  profession,  the  retaining  of  his 
pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day ;  prisoners 
and  pupils  are  placed  in  the  respective  positions  to  learn 
to  be,  and  to  act,  better. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
convicts,  that  with  all  their  resolutions  to  do  good  and 
avoid  evil,  and  with  the  persistency  of  resolution  and 
action  in  the  right  direction,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  withstand  the  allurements  or  the  threats  of  a  fellow 
convict  who  may  have  discovered  their  retreat,  and 
envied  the  success  of  their  virtuous  resolve.  Conversa- 
tions with  returned  convicts,  show  that  the  renewal  of 
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their  imprisonment  was  less  due  to  the  depravity  of 
principles,  than  to  the  weakness  of  their  resolves — less 
to  the  insincerity  of  their  wish  to  be  good,  than  to  ac- 
cidental renewal  of  association  with  those  who  knew 
them  in  a  former  imprisonment.  So  obvious,  so  frequent 
is  the  "  surprise,"  that  poets  have  used  it  as  a  theme  for 
their  verse,  and  the  dramatists  have  founded  some  of 
their  most  touching  efforts  upon  the  effect  of  the  re- 
cognition of  a  vicious  man,  on  the  conduct  of  a  repent- 
ant ex-prisoner. 

So  effective  for  mischief  is  this  element  that  it 
extends  to  the  lower  classes  of  offences,  hundreds  of 
women  sent  to  prison  for  drunknness,  will  tell  a  visitor 
or  the  Inspector  that  they  were  doing  well  enough,  and 
redeeming  all  their  pledges  to  temperance  and  propriety, 
till  they  accidentally  met  with  some  former  co-tenant  of 
their  cell,  one  who  unrepentant  had  no  confidence  in 
the  profession  of  repentance  in  others,  and  all  good 
resolves  are  thrown  to  the  wind  by  a  ridicule  upon  the 
contrast  of  present  professions  with  former  doings.  A 
woman,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  her  previous 
offence  can  easily  resist  the  argument,  and  even  the 
ridicule  of  a  man;  but  she  is  most  vulnerable  to  such 
shafts  from  enemies  of  her  own  sex. 

Herein  lies  one  powerful  argument  against  associated 
imprisonment,  during  any  part  of  a  convict's  sentence. 
It  is  trj^e  that  the  statements  from  Ireland,  do  show 
some  instances  of  reform  among  those  who  are  permitted 
to  associate  near  the  close  of  their  sentence.  We  are 
informed  of  the  evidences  of  permanent  reformation, 
especially  as  it  is  said  that  these  "  ticket  of  leave  men" 
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hasten  to  cross  the  Atlantic  as  soon  as  they  can  find 
means. 

In  a  country  where  the  difference  of  ten  cents  in  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  meal  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  causes 
a  rise  or  fall  in  the  moral  thermometer,  and  still 
more  where  felony  is  most  severely  punished,  we  may 
expect  that  many  find  their  way  to  the  convict  cells  of 
the  Prison  whose  morals  are  not  deeply  depraved.  Hun- 
ger! hunger  at  home,  hunger  with  wife  and  helpless 
children,  and  a  sense  of  willingness  to  work  if  work 
and  pay  could  be  supplied,  may  be  admitted  by  some 
poor  men  whose  poverty  is  their  destruction,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  violation  of  positive  commandments,  and  the 
punishment  and  dealing  of  a  Criminal  Prison  may  work 
out  a  repentance,  which  no  subsequent  event  can  dis- 
turb ;  but  where  crime  is  the  result  of  idle  habits  and 
fixed  debased  principles,  there  is  less  hope  of  repentance 
and  more  fear  of  unfavorable  association. 

We  are  not  now  attempting  an  argument  upon  the 
great  question  of  separate  confinement,  not  even  of  the 
relaxation  in  favor  of  those  who  may  have  earned  favor 
by  punctuality  and  propriety.  We  may  find  time  and 
space  for  both  of  these  questions  in  a  subsequent  number 
of  this  Journal;  but  one  point  we  wish  to  consider 
established,  and  that  is,  that  even  a  poor  system  well 
executed,  is  better  than  a  good  one  poorly  carried  out. 

And  it  is  to  the  praise  of  France  and  Ireland,  that 
they  have  a  system.  We  know  this  by  the  state- 
ment of  their  proceedings,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
prison  management  of  both  countries  that  they  labor 
on  a  system,  and  that  every  part  of  their  prison  arrange- 
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ment  has  a  distinct  dependence  on  other  parts,  and  is 
necessary  to  the  whole.  As  that  is  the  great  thing 
needed  in  this  country,  we  applaud  the  execution  when 
it  is  manifest,  and  wish  that  where  there  is  such  fidelity 
in  the  execution,  there  was  a  perfection  of  system. 

Let  any  one  who  has  time  to  examine  the  working 
of  the  system  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  think  what 
would  be  the  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth  if  that 
system  was  applied  to  all  the  Penal  Institutions  of  our 
State,  and  each  made  accountable  to  the  Commonwealth, 
as  in  Ireland  and  France. 

The  system  or  principle  upon  which  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  is  managed  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the 
world;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  conceded  that  that 
system  is,  in  that  Institution  admirably,  not  to  say  per- 
fectly administered ;  and  we  notice  that  in  all  public  in- 
vestigations of  the  situation  and  management  of  Prisons 
abroad,  it  is  confessed  that  the  separate  system  is  that 
alone  upon  which  the  hope  of  reforming  convicts  can 
be  founded. 

But  there  are  two  systems  that  we  desire  to  see  per- 
fected in  this  State,  and,  indeed,  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

One  is,  that  of  discipline,  such  as  is  practised  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  in  this  city — separate  confinement 
and  steady,  unabating  firmness  and  mercy  blended ;  and 
we  desire  to  see  this  in  every  prison  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  labors  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  moral  teachers 
at  the  Penitentiary,  are  often  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
evil  principles  which  the  convict  acquired  or  which  were 
strengthened  in  the  County  jails,  while  he  was  awaiting 
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trial.  But  the  system  which  we  have  applauded  as  ex- 
isting in  France,  or  England  and  Ireland,  and  especially 
in  Ireland,  has  relation  less,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
discipline  of  the  prisoners,  than  giving  the  full  direction 
of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  State  to  some  officer,  or  super- 
intendent, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  receive  the  return 
of  affairs  in  every  prison,  and  once  at  least  every  year, 
to  see  that  the  situation  of  affairs  at  every  prison,  and 
the  discipline,  and  all  circumstances  conform  not  merely 
to  the  statement  but  to  the  laws  which  create  the  office 
of  Superintendent,  and  prescribe  the  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  prison. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  matter  at  great  length  in  our 
former  Report ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  measures  so  essen- 
tially necessary  to  a  proper  direction  of  prisons,  that  we 
feel  it  a  solemn  duty  to  keep  it  before  the  public,  while 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  sooner  or  latf  r,  it  must  be  adopted, 

Among  the  inconveniences  which  the  advocates  of 
the  "  separate"  system  meet,  are  the  opinions  and  efforts 
of  a  large  number  of  philanthropists  and  public  men 
abroad,  who,  having  adopted  in  a  true  spirit  a  plan  for 
alleviating  the  miseries  of  prisons,  are  more  concerned 
to  give  permanency  to  their  scheme  of  amending  exist- 
ing systems,  than  to  adopt  at  once  a  plan  that  only 
needs  adoption  and  prosecution,  and  demands  no  amend- 
ment. . 

Some  good  must  follow  the  humane  efforts  of  the 
good  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  prisoner.  Some 
prisoners  have  so  thoughtlessly  violated  the  moral  law 
and  the  statutes  of  the  State,  that  reflection  and  kind- 
ness soon  bring  them  to  repentance ;  and  thus  cases  are 
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adduced  as  proof  of  the  good  operation  of  a  particular 
system  of  prison  discipline,  when  they  are  only  rare 
evidences  of  the  success  of  gentle  suasion — proof  of  the 
good  effect  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  prisoners  adopted 
by  this  Society ;  profitable  in  spite  of  the  system  in  which 
this  mode  is  introduced. 

We  hear  from  all  sides  of  the  success  in  this  or  that 
State  or  nation  of  the  treatment  in  the  congregate  sys- 
tem. The  success  at  best  seems  to  be  found  in  the  least 
cost  to  which  the  community  is  subjected  by  their  main- 
tenance. Or,  as  in  Ireland,  the  success  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  separate  confinement  system,  and  the  issuing  of 
"  ticket-of-leave,"  that  is  the  right  to  go  out  and  work 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  seems  to  be  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  these  men  and  women  do  not  return 
to  the  penitentiaries  whence  they  were  conditionally  dis- 
charged. But  the  great  fact,  a  fact  which  concerns  the 
good  people  of  this  country,  is  concealed,  or  not  dwelt 
on,  viz.,  that  this  ticket-of-leave  person  acquires  a  little 
money  by  honest  labor,  and  comes  to  America ;  and  then 
there  results  another  fact  of  vast  importance,  viz.,  that 
these  emigrating  ticket-of-leave  persons,  whose  absence 
from  European  prisons  is  adduced  as  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  system  by  which  they  obtain  their  ticket-of-leave, 
come  to  the  United  States,  and  many  of  them  find  their 
way  into  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 

If  the  credit  of  the  European  system  of  prison  discipline 
rests  upon  the  facility  with  which  convicts  can  be  sent 
out  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  humanity  or  true  policy  suggests  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  here,  as  the  rogues  who  visit 
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this  country  fear  their  ticket-of-leave  at  home,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  good-natured  people  who  are  willing 
to  make  their  country  the  refugium  peccatorium. 

We  contend  for  a  system ;  and  what  strikes  the  eye 
of  the  general  observer  in  the  various  systems  of  con- 
gregate and  remittent  imprisonment  is  the  working  of  a 
system,  not  the  entire  success ;  and  undoubtedly  much 
good  has  been  affected  by  the  improvement  in  prison 
discipline  under  the  system  to  which  we  refer,  more 
good,  perhaps,  than  the  best  and  most  humane  effort 
could  procure  without  a  system ;  but  the  true  system 
applied  with  the  same  persistency  would  produce  in- 
calculable benefit  that  can  never  be  approached  or  hoped 
for  under  these  patched-up  plans  of  improving  bad 
systems. 


MEMBERS. 

A  society  of  such  antiquity  as  is  ours  is  likely  to  have 
a  full  share  of  those  who  have  the  claims  to  glory  which 
are  sustained  by  the  "  hoary  head ;"  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  the  levelling  influence  of  true  philanthropy 
that  our  meetings  show  a  profitable  mixture  of  the  old 
and  the  young.  The  deliberate  propounders  of  plans 
and  the  willing  active  participaters  in  execution.  And 
in  the  agencies  which  we  have  established  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  our 
prisons,  the  old  and  the  young  have  gone  forth  together 
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and  agreed  in  the  execution  as  they  did  in  their  forma- 
tion of  plans. 

Among  those  whose  names  death  has  withdrawn  from 
the  list  of  members  was  Matthias  W.  Baldwin ;  he  was 
not  an  active  member,  but  a  willing  contributor,  and 
his  position  as  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  County 
Prison,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  which  he  promptly 
improved  of  assisting  the  good  work  of  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  prisons. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are  unchanged.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret  that  the  first  Vice-President,  William 
Shippen,  M.D.,  has  suffered  a  permanent  injury,  which 
precludes  the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  that  usefulness  for 
which  the  Society  and  humanity  itself,  were  so  much 
indebted  to  him.  Like  some  others  he  must  learn  to 
direct  his  efforts  into  channels  that  are  accessible,  and 
where  they  will  not  fail  of  utility.  Something  of  the 
wonted  results  may  be  missed,  but  nothing  can  deprive 
him  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have  seen,  and  of 
those  who  have  felt  his  labors ;  nothing  certainly  can 
separate  him  from  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having 
tried  to  do  his  duty  in  a  sphere  that  lacks  much  of  the 
attractions  which  distinguish  some  of  the  paths  of  phil- 
anthropy. And  if  the  great  have  not  recognized  the 
benefit  of  such  exertions  it  will  be  found  that  "  the  least 
of  the  little  ones"  has  been  blessed  by  labors  which  only 
God  and  that  little  one  could  appreciate. 

Age  and  its  infirmities  are  coming  over  others  of  the 
acting  members  of  the  Society,  though  they  are  yet 
active.  But  whatever  of  hindrance  these  natural  causes 
may  produce,  they  diminish  no  zeal  and  as  yet  they 
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weaken  no  efforts.  Some  are  willing  to  do  all  for  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged,  not  to  hesitate,  not  to 
falter,  but  to  "  die  in  harness."  Experience  will  of 
course  teach  all  that  the  harness  must  be  suited  to  the 
man  as  well  as  to  the  work,  and  prudence  will  suggest 
that  portions  must  be  laid  aside  that  the  other  part  may 
be  useful — it  is  bad  indeed,  to  fall  without  preparation, 
but  it  is  terrible  to  smother  from  the  thickness,  or  to  be 
crushed  by  the  weight  of,  the  armor.  Labors  will  be 
lightened  and  posts  relinquished  so  that  the  abilities  and 
powers  of  the  agent  need  not  be  wasted  upon  a  multi- 
tude of  objects,  when  they  could  be  abundantly  useful 
if  limited  in  their  application. 

It  is  not  the  augmented  number  of  undertakings  which 
procures  benefit  and  entitle  to  honor,  they  often  only 
tend  to  divide  and  divert  the  powers  of  action,  the  merit 
consists  in  limiting  enterprise  to  the  means  of  execution, 
in  securing  results  by  the  full  use  of  energies.  "  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  with  thy  might." 


PROPOSED  MATTERS. 

HOUSE   OF   CORRECTION. 

Among  the  objects  proposed  by  the  Society  and 
earnestly  advocated  by  its  members  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, is  a  "  House  of  Correction"  for  the  detention 
of  vagrants  and  others  committed  on  charges  less  than 
misdemeanors.  This  subject  has  been  from  time  to 
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time  before  the  public,  and  has  for  some  years  past  only 
required  an  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  City  Councils, 
to  ensure  the  erection  of  a  House  of  Correction,  equal  to 
the  wants  of  the  community.  The  idea  has  been  re- 
vived in  Councils  without  immediate  reference  to  the 
existing  Act  of  Assembly ;  nothing  has  yet  been  defini- 
tely concluded  with  regard  to  the  proposition,  but  cer- 
tainly the  public  look  for  some  action  from  the  Councils. 
We  wait  the  action  with  hope  and  with  patience. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  PRISONS. — So  much  depends  on  the 
plan  and  construction  of  prison  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  administration,  that  we  feel 
constrained  to  say  that  most  of  the  old  structures 
intended  for  the  imprisonment  of  offenders  were  unfit 
for  any  such  purpose,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that 
many  of  the  recently  built  County  Jails  have  little 
to  secure  approval,  excepting  perhaps,  a  facade.  The 
interiors  in  many  cases  are  little  better  for  prison  pur- 
pose than  were  those  of  a  hundred  years  since.  The 
idea  of  cells  where  prisoners  may  be  retained  and  im- 
prisoned seems  not  to  exist,  or  at  least,  only  to  exist 
as  an  idea.  It  is  true,  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
direct  the  exhibition  of  the  plans  of  prisons  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  for  approval,  and  it 
may  be  equally  true,  that  the  plans  of  some  of  these 
new  prisons  have  been  seen  and  approved  by  that 
officer,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  in  the  qualifications 
which  the  Governor  of  the  State  sought  in  the  citizen 
whom  he  intended  to  make  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, he  ever  considered  his  ability  to  judge 
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of  the  adaptation  of  prison  plans  to  the  purpose  of  im- 
prisonment. If  he  did,  he  must  in  the  course  of  a  few 
lustres  past  have  discovered  some  mistake. 

This  idea  is  of  importance,  if  in  a  well  constructed 
jail  there  should  be  manifest  some  error  in  administra- 
tion, that  error  may  be  corrected,  and  probably  will  be, 
when  fully  pointed  out.  But  where  the  funds  of  a 
county  have  been  liberally  expended  in  erecting  a  prison 
which  proves  to  be  unadapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  constructed,  it  is  scarcely  likely,  that  another 
expenditure  will  be  incurred  merely  to  suit  the  views 
of  those  who  wish  to  mend  the  bad,  when  their  punish- 
ment seems  to  be  well  provided  for. 

INSANE. — We  must  not  allow  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  calling  attention  anew  to  the  yet  unsettled 
state  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  insane  criminal. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  human  beings  deprived 
of  reason  suffer  more  in  the  way  of  consequence  for  any 
violation  of  law,  than  do  the  sane  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  disease  of  insanity 
is  augmented  and  perpetuated  in  the  poor,  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  imprisonment,  when  the  ministration  of  science 
in  an  asylum  might  have  restored  the  sufferer  to  reason 
and  society.  Even  though  the  unhappy  one  be  irre- 
claimably  insane,  it  seems  a  disgrace  to  the  community 
that  he  should  be  treated  like  a  criminal,  and  shut  up 
with  those  charged  with  felony.  It  is  a  wrong  even  to 
the  sane  man  charged  with  felony,  that  he  should  be 
made  the  companion  of  lunatics  while  he  is  awaiting 
the  action  that  may  prove  his  innocence. 
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The  whole  subject  of  lunatics  with  regard  to  the 
prisons  of  the  State  needs  legislative  attention,  and  policy 
and  humanity  suggest  early  action. 


CONCLUSION. 

Satisfied  by  long  experience  and  careful  observation 
that  the  system  of  separate  confinement  advocated  by 
the  Society,  and  practised  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  this  city,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  plan  for  im- 
proving, as  well  as  punishing  the  convict ;  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Acting  Committee  to  seek  and  use  all  proper 
occasions  to  recommend  that  system  wherever  the 
offender  against  the  laws  is  to  be  incarcerated. 

Believing  that  direct  moral  dealing  with  the  prisoner 
is  essential  to  the  great  end  of  imprisonment,  the  Society 
will  continue  to  send  their  members  on  missions  of  good- 
ness to  the  cells  of  the  incarcerated. 

Knowing  that  there  are  modes  of  address  by  which 
the  convict  may  be  best  approached,  they  will  recom- 
mend prudence  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  generous 
zeal  that  moves  the  visitor;  and  while  they  cannot  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Society  and  in  the  conscience  of 
philanthropists,  interfere  with  the  dogmas  of  faith  in 
which  the  convict  was  reared,  and  to  which,  spite  of  his 
crimes  he  is  attached,  the  Society  will  see  that  such 
an  attachment  be  respected,  and  that  opportunity  for 
particular  instruction  be  afforded,  and  that  the  prejudice 
of  creed  be  not  wounded  to  the  injury  of  morals. 

Knowing  how  weak  are  all  resolves  formed  in  distress, 
against  the  temptation  of  bad  associates  and  of  utter 
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want  when  there  is  liberty  to  choose  the  evil  as  well  as 
to  avoid  the  good,  the  Society  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
place  the  discharged  felon  in  some  position  where  he 
may  be  out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  want  and  the 
temptation  to  return  with  his  associates  to  his  former 
crimes. 

Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to  labor  in  any  work  that 
has  for  its  object  a  public  good,  without  the  aid  and 
countenance  of  the  public,  the  Society  will  be  cautious 
that  their  proceedings  shall  not  be  liable  to  censure  for 
unchastened  zeal,  or  immoderate  philanthropy;  and  will 
in  the  future  as  now,  appeal  to  the  public,  for  that  sup- 
port to  which,  by  its  motive,  action  and  objects,  it  may 
show  itself  entitled. 

Deeply  sensible  that  however  earnest  or  persistent 
may  be  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, those  efforts  must  fail  of  success  in  proportion 
as  they  fail  to  receive  the  smiles  of  an  approving  Provi- 
dence, the  Society  will  endeavor  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
true  philanthropy  in  which  it  was  formed  and  by  which  it 
has  been  conducted  ;  and  pledging  itself  to  continued  de- 
votion in  the  work  of  "Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,"  it  will  seek  for  the  approval,  and  hope  for  the 
blessing  of  Him  who  first  sent  consolation  and  peace  into 
the  cells  of  the  incarcerated  Apostles,  and  then  released 
them  from  chains  and  the  prison. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  President. 

Attest,        JOHN  J.  LYTLE,         1 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND,   \ 

January,  1867. 
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JOURNAL  OF  JEREMIAH  WILLITS. 

The  Report  of  a  Committee,  is  usually  a  statement  of 
all  that  each  member  thereof  did  in  the  business  com- 
mitted to  them.  We  give  in  another  part  of  this  num- 
ber, a  short  but  deeply  interesting  Report  from  a  Com- 
mittee, on  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  the  vast  increase 
of  convictions.  The  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  Mr. 
Willitts,  having  leisure,  gratified  his  own  feelings,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  Society,  by  pursuing  his  inquiries  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  walls,  and  making  personal  in- 
spection of  a  large  number  of  Prisons  and  Almshouses, 
and  stirring  up  liberal  minded  people,  to  .good  works  in 
the  direction  of  the  construction  and  management  of 
Prisons  and  Almshouses.  We  subjoin  the  plain  and 
most  satisfactory  statement  of  our  Colleague. 


JOURNAL 

Of  a   Visit   to  Prisons   and  Alms  Houses  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  &c. 

At  a  stated  Meeting  of  the  "Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  held  Twelfth 
month  21st,  1865,  the  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  a  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  : 

In  our  visits  to  the  newly  admitted  prisoners  within  the  last  three 
months  we  find  ninety-eight ;  sixty-seven  of  whom  are  from  the  country 
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jails;  of  the  whole  number  fifty  nine  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy; 
of  the  twenty-eight  last  admitted,  eight-tenths  are  of  that  class,  on 
whose  account  our  feelings  have  been  deeply  enlisted — they  appear  to 
be  nearly  all  first  convictions.  In  conversing  with  them  it  is  admitted 
that  the  moral  hedge  has  been  weakened  by  the  army  associations  and 
practices;  through  the  frailty  of  our  common  nature  and  want  of  moral 
courage  they  have  fallen.  It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  men  who  have 
periled  their  lives  for  the  stability  of  our  Government  should  be 
brought  into  this  situation,  some  having  long  sentences. 

It  is  a  suggestion  whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  alleviate 
their  condition.  When  we  reflect  that  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
contributed  its  quota  to  this  class,  and  that  they  have  been  returned 
there  respectively  to  be  disbanded,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
of  the  State  Prisons  in  the  Union  will  make  a  similar  exhibit  to 
our  own. 

Most  of  these  are  young  men  who  in  their  separate  cells  removed 
from  the  surrounding  influences  which  have  led  them  estray,  have 
their  early  associations  and  domestic  ties  revived  in  their  mental  vision 
with  feelings  of  renewed  tenderness,  presenting  an  opening  for  the 
Christian  philanthropist  to  call  their  attention  to  the  spiritual  warfare, 
inviting  them  to  enlist  under  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  the 
Captain  of  our  Salvation,  who  was  never  foiled  in  battle,  and  who  will 
lead  on  to  victory. 

We  feel  constrained  to  suggest  to  the  Acting  Committee  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  take  the  subject  under  consideration  in  order 
to  digest  some  practicable  plan  of  communication  with  individuals  who 
reside  within  the  limits  of  each  State  Prison,  whose  feelings  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  labor ;  whether  it  be  through  the  Inspectors, 
Wardens,  &c.,  or  the  religious  community  which  surrounds  them  or 
the  whole  combined,  as  they  in  their  judgment  may  propose  in  order 
to  carry  into  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  usefulness. 

JEREMIAH  WILLITS,  *) 

GEORGE  TABER,  '}•     Committee. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  } 

On  motion  of  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee 
of  seven  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  whether  any  and  if 
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any,  what  measures  can  be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
v  discharged  soldiers  and  others,  now  confined  in  the  prisons  throughout 
the  country.  Jeremiah  Willits,  Philip  P.  Randolph,  George  Taber, 
William  S.  Perot,  William  J.  Mullin,  John  J.  Lytle  and  Charles  Ellis, 
were  appointed  the  committee. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary. 

FIFTH  MONTH  24TH,  1866. 

Left  Philadelphia  at  eight  and  quarter  o'clock,  A.  M.,  an  accident  to 
the  locomotive  prevented  getting  to  Wilmington  in  time  for  meeting. 
Spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  after  dining  with  our  kind  friend 
Samuel  Hillis,  in  calling  on  friend  Rittenhouse,  (introduced  by  our 
friend  John  Wetherell,  Jr.)  and  several  others;  lodged  with  William 
Tatnall,  was  introduced  by  him  on  the  25th  to  the  Mayor,  Joshua 
Maris,  who  was  very  obliging,  and  accompanied  me  in  examining  the 
Jail,  which  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Mayor's  Court  House  and  office; 
it  has  no  surrounding  area  to  keep  dry  the  walls,  the  floor  is  of  brick, 
which  also,  with  the  side  walls,  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  ground. 
The  windows  open  on  the  street,  giving  free  access  to  outsiders.  The 
prisoners  have  no  work,  no  books,  nothing  offered  to  them  to  encourage 
a  reform  or  raise  in  them  a  feeling  of  self-respect;  not  a  bed  to  lie  on, 
nor  straw  to  shield  them  from  the  damp  paved  floor  at  night.  The 
lash,  the  stocks,  &c.,  are  their  appliances  for  reform. 

Found  the  Jail  at  New  Castle  a  good  one,  much  like  our  own,  well 
ventilated,  water  closets,  &c.,  cleanly  kept.  The  first  prisoner  visited 
had  been  four  years  in  the  army,  was  regularly  discharged;  his  father  a 
Methodist,  carefully  brought  up  to  attend  the  Sabbath  School,  &c. 
His  propensity  for  bad  company  was  increased  by  army  association. 
In  cell  No.  13,  name  William,  age  twenty-eight  years,  single;  fol- 
lowed driving  an  engine  in  a  steamboat;  no  work  here.  The  2d. 
Alfred,  was  over  one  year  in  the  army;  attended  Sabbath  School 
regularly  until  going  in  the  army;  got  with  some  fellows  who 
were  in  the  army,  and  received  some  articles  and  money  from  one  of 
them  who  had  stolen  them  from  John  H.  Price's  mill.  Was  living 
with  his  mother;  on  coming  out  of  the  army  and  meeting  his  asso- 
ciates there,  did  as  he  had  not  been  in  habit  of  doing;  cooper  by  trade, 
and  lived  with  his  brother ;  sentenced  six  months.  Cell  28,  age  22. 
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Benjamin,  went  to  Sabbath  School  up  to  the  time  he  went  in  the 
army ;  served  four  years,  honorably  discharged ;  learned  his  bad 
habits  from  his  army  associates;  was  in  his  father's  store,  Wilmington. 
His  mother  a  Methodist,  keeps  his  cell  neatly.  4th.  A  carpenter; 
liquor  and  bad  company;  burglary;  five  years;  age  32;  from  Bal- 
timore. 15th.  cell,  James.  5th.  William,  was  nine  months  in  the 
army  service ;  slightly  wounded ;  honorably  discharged ;  mother  a 
Catholic ;  went  to  Sabbath  School  four  or  five  years ;  laborer ;  larceny ; 
another  boy  gave  the  box,  &c.  to  him,  and  he  got  the  blame,  sentence 
one  year  and  six  months;  lives  in  Wilmington  with  his  mother;  is  19 
years  old. 

6th.  Was  in  the  army  three  and  half  years;  honorably  discharged; 
age  30.  John,  father  in  Wilmington  ;  moulder  and  laborer ;  single ; 
larceny  of  a  watch ;  attended  Sabbath  School  five  or  six  years. 
His  drinking  habits  increased  after  going  into  the  army;  lived  with 
his  aunt;  sentence  three  years ;  no  work. 

7th.  William,  an  old  man,  sentenced  for  one  month  for  lar- 
ceny. Fully  one  half  have  been  in  the  army,  within  the  last  year 
many  of  them  left  who  were  charged  with  petty  offences,  none  appear- 
ing against  them.  Whole  number  of  men  now  in  Jail,  thirty-one,  and 
three  women. 

Geo.  S.  Hagerry,  Sheriff,  Clayton  Platt,  Daykeeper,  Joseph  A. 
Vining,  Nightkeeper. 

26th.  Visited  the  Poor  House  a  mile  out,  accompanied  by  A.  Rit- 
tenhouse  and  John  Flinn,  the  latter  one  of  the.  Trustees.  He  was 
appointed  presiding  officer  of  the  newly  formed  Society  for  alleviating 
the  condition  of  prisoners.  The  Poor  House  is  ample,  well  conducted 
and  ventilated.  The  Insane  Department  is  a  credit  to  them;  pay 
patients  are  sent  to  them,  and  they  have  successfully  sent  out  many 
cured.  City  encroachments  have  already  drawn  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  a  removal  to  a  greater  distance  from  it.  Left  for  Balti- 
more in  the  afternoon,  stopped  at  Barnum's  Hotel.  27th.  Went  home 
with^R.  M.  Janney,  who  took  me  in  a  stranger,  gave  me  meat  and 
drink,  and  visited  the  prison  with  me  on  the  28th.  He  has  been 
associated  with  others  for  some  years  to  aid  prisoners.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  war  partially  interrupted  their  organization.  They  have 
kept  up  their  Sabbath  School,  and  intend  to  resume  their  attention  to 
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prisoners  generally.  Their  City  Jail  is  a  costly  and  secure  one,  on  the 
separate  system,  but  not  strictly  carried  out ;  they  have  a  small  library ; 
no  work  or  regular  system  of  instruction.  The  number  who  have 
been  in  the  army  largely  prevails ;  many  of  them  have  had  early  re- 
ligious instruction.  A  few  have  been  sentenced  for  short  terms,  some 
as  vagrants,  &c.,  the  others  waiting  trial.  In  this  jail  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  less  feeling  of  penitence  and  sorrow  than  in  the  peniten- 
tiary where  they  realize  their  fallen  condition,  and  receive  the  sympathy 
and  kind  attention  of  visitors  with  expressions  of  gratitude ;  (had  very 
laborious  work.) 

29.  Visited  the  Poor  House  in  the  morning ;  it  is  exceedingly  large 
and  ornamental,  parlors,  reception  rooms  and  officers  rooms,  out-top 
most  of  the  first  class  hotels ;  but  while  they  have  lavished  the  City 
funds  for  outward  show,  they  have  not  neglected  the  appliances  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  The  ventilation  is  admirable,  the 
foul  air  is  carried  by  conductors  downwards  from  the  rooms  into  pipes 
leading  into  the  bottom  of  a  tower  or  foul  air  shaft  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  steam  engine,  the  object  of  which  is  not  only  to  do  all  the  cook- 
ing, washing  and  heating  of  the  establishment,  but  to  rarify  the  air  in 
the  shaft  by  introducing  the  smoke  and  waste  heat  into  it,  thereby 
giving  action  to  passing  off  the  foul  air  of  the  whole  place.  The  sexes 
are  separated  having  separate  stairs  and  yards  The  insane  are  pro- 
vided for  with  large  separate  buildings,  one  at  each  end,  the  sexes 
separate,  with  competent  physicians. 

Took  cars  at  three  o'clock,  for  Washington ;  called  on  the  Hon.  I. 
Newton.  He  made  my  visit  welcome;  informed  me  he  had  associated 
with  others  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  reform  of  juvenile  offenders,  a 
large  number  of  whom  he  had  found  congregated  together  in  their 
lock-up  associated  with  old  offenders,  whereby  they  were  schooled  in 
vice :  that  the  authorities  of  Washington  had  given  them  a  large  lot 
of  ground  with  old  temporary  buildings,  which  they  were  converting 
into  a  temporary  House  of  Refuge  While  discussing  means  by  which 
to  raise  funds,  whether  to  solicit  private  subscription  he  suggested  an 
application  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  tor  that  object,  and  appoint 
Commissioners  to  carry  it  into  effect,  which  was  adopted,  and  Oliver 
Oldschool,  N.  S  ,  himself  and  others  were  appointed,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  made.  He  seems  favorably  dis- 
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posed  toward  our  concern  of  forming  themselves  into  an  association  for 
the  aid  of  prisoners.  Lodged  with  him,  received  his  kind  attention  on 
the  30th.  After  showing  his  experimental  garden,  introduced  me  to 
J.  Dennis,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  jail.  The  doors  were  opened 
and  free  admission  granted  by  the  authorities.  In  their  crowded  con- 
dition with  no  work  or  classification,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  re- 
form. They  were  generally  respectful,  took  off  their  hats  when  I 
addressed  them.  They  receive  occasional  visits,  with  the  distribution 
of  tracts  from  my  friend  Dennis.  He  introduced  me  to  the  Mayor, 
who  gave  me  a  pass  to  visit  the  Poor  House  to-morrow.  Stopped  at 
Joy's  boarding  house,  corner  eighth  and  P.  A.  street.  31st.  Accom- 
panied by  Jonathan  Dennis  and  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  T.  Sharp- 
less  widow,  rode  out  to  the  Poor  House.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  well  ventilated,  but  the  war  has  deranged  things  with  them. 
One-half  of  the  building  is  occupied  as  a  City  Prison  under  the 
direction  of  the  Mayor  and  the  same  officers  who  conduct  the  Poor 
House.  A  fatal  disease  was  among  them,  a  fever  of  high  type;  they 
were  separated  in  tents;  the  apartments  generally  not  so  cleanly  as 
they  should  be.  Made  an  effort  to  enlist  into  the  prison  service  such 
as  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  prisoners  Met  with  two  Metho 
dist  and  one  Baptist  minister :  they  freely  offered  their  aid. 

Sixth  Month  1st.  Called  on  several;  one  venerable  looking  Metho- 
dist minister  said  he  could  supply  any  number  requisite  for  the  service 
from  his  local  preachers,  &c.  The  way  opened  clearly  and  an  assurance 
given  of  an  early  organization;  Jonathan  Dennis  consenting  to  be  our 
corresponding  member.  Took  cars  for  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
arrived  there  the  evening  of  the  2d.  Called  on  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff 
for  permission  to  visit  the  prison,  which  was  readily  obtained ;  put  up 
at  the  Grant  House,  a  quiet  place  which  1  needed  after  the  hardship 
of  a  day  and  night  travel  in  a  car  of  rickety  order;  I  hope  it  may  die 
of  the  disease  before  my  lot  is  cast  there  again.  3d.  Too  weak  to  visit 
the  prison  in  the  morning,  deferred  it  till  after  dinner,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  happy  hit.  The  officer  there  an  intelligent  Welshman,  in- 
formed me  there  were  a  few  men  who  had  volunteered  to  instruct  the 
prisoners  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  which  I  attented. 
Their  speaker  was  energetic,  fluent  and  correct,  and  the  matter  well 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  They  feelingly  entered  into  our  concern,  and 
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appointed  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  to  meet  in  conference 
on  the  subject  of  organizing.  (My  health  materially  improved.)  After 
the  regular  services  were  through  toward  the  prisoners,  I  briefly  stated 
the  object  and  operations  of  our  Society,  the  recent  increase  and  class 
of  prisoners  which  had  induced  our  Society  to  make  this  move.  They 
might  perceive  our  interest  extended  to  every  class  of  prisoners,  yet 
circumstances  alluded  to  had  given  renewed  impulse  to  our  feelings 
and  action  We  felt  an  interest  in  knowing  how  many  had  been  in 
the  army;  we  made  no  distinction  between  Rebel  and  Union — Christ 
died  for  all ;  that  if  they  were  willing  I  had  a  wish  that  all  who  had 
been  in  the  army  would  hold  up  their  hand,  which  was  promptly  com 
plied  with,  and  the  count  was  thirty-one,  about  one-half  the  number  of 
prisoners,  although  not  all  then  present ;  then  they  were  requested  by 
the  same  token  to  answer  whether  they  had  in  early  life  had  religious 
training  by  parents  or  guardians,  in  attending  Sabbath  Schools,  &c. ; 
about  the  same  number  of  hands  were  up,  but  not  all  the  same  per- 
sons ;  the  friendly  shake  of  the  hand  and  expression  of  some  of  their 
good  intentions  for  the  future  made  the  occasion  an  interesting  one. 
Built  in  1837  to  1839,  for  Ohio  county;  the  Legislature  made  it  a 
State  Prison  ;  it  is  on  the  congregate  system  ;  the  Sheriff  is  elected  by 
the  people ;  he  appoints  the  Jailor,  giving  him  fifty-five  cents  per  day 
for  each  prisoner  and  house  free ;  there  are  accommodations  for  sixty- 
six,  including  convicted,  untried  and  debtors;  sexes  separated;  asso- 
ciation not  prohibited  at  night;  no  employment  at  this  time;  benevo- 
lent persons  furnish  books,  and  the  prisoners  teach  each  other.  There 
is  a  volunteer  religious  service  ;  fed  three  times  a  day  except  Sabbath  ; 
straw  bed  with  blanket  in  winter;  the  physician  paid  by  the  State; 
no  insane,  they  send  them  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  Elizabeth  - 
town,  Marshall  county,  has  offered  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  first  year.  4th.  Was  introduced  to  Arthur  J.  Boreman,  Governor 
of  Western  Virginia ;  he  approved  the  plan  of  forming  a  Prison  Society, 
would  give  his  aid  heartily ;  a  plain  unassuming  person/  At  nine 
o'clock,  met  with  nine  of  their  ministers ;  one  lay  member,  who  has 
the  whole  of  the  charity  embodied  in  himself,  but  his  successors  when 
he  is  taken  from  works  to  rewards,  should  be  appointed  to  perpetuate 
the  charity,  and  they  are  appointed  There  was  a  united  approval  of 
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forming  such  an  association,  and  they  presented  me  with  the  following 
copy  of  their  minutes. 

At  the  weekly  preachers  meeting  of  Wheeling  and  vicinity,  held  on 
the  4th  of  June,  in  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Fourth  street,  Wheel- 
ling,  the  following  action  was  held  with  respect  to  the  organization  of 
a  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  :  '  Resolved, 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution,  and 
nominate  suitable  officers  to  organize  a  Society  '  for  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  Public  Prisons/  to  report  at  our  next  weekly  meeting. 

On  motion  brother  Samuel  Stute  was  appointed  corresponding  Sec- 
retary pro  tern. 

Wheeling,  June  4th,  1866.  F.  Ball,  Secretary.  Names  of  the 
Committee  appointed  as  above — Dr.  A.  Martin,  J.  L.  Clark  and  Saml. 
Stute. 

Called  on  Dr.  Todd,  President  of  the  Board,  who  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Poor  House  :     A  poor  old  building,  erected 
some  forty  years  ago;  room  for  50  paupers  ;  managed  by  ten  overseers, 
elected  yearly;  they  elect  a  steward,  allowing  him  $2  50  per  week  for 
each — no  trades — fed  three  times  a  day — food  good.     The  insane  sent 
to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  except  two  chronic  cases — no  special  provision 
for  such.     A  Physician  employed  by  the  county ;  expense  of  the  es- 
tablishment from  4  to  $5,000.     Their  outside  poor  exceed  that  amount. 
Started  for  Columbus,  Ohio ;  the  night  air  was  imprudently  let  in 
the  car,  which  renewed  my  cold ;  arrived  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  after 
midnight;  took  lodgings  at  the  Goodall  House.     5th — unwell;  not  in- 
jured by  early  rising.     Had  an  interview  with  Hon.  Judge  Bates  and 
John  Hough,  director  of  State  Prison ;  offered  to  accompany  me  and 
assist.     I  found  it  necessary  to  lay  by,  and  try  to  recruit.     My  time  of 
recruiting  is  occupied  in  bringing  up  my  notes,  and  writing  letters. 
My  friend  H.  Kimball  called,  took  me  to  his  hospitable  home,  and  his 
dear  Eliza,  like  a  kind  ministering  angel,  effectually  relieved  me  of  a 
most  violent  attack  of  my  throat  affliction,   caused  by  renewed  cold 
from  night  travel.     6th— Called  on  C.  A.  L.  Richards,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.     He 
offered  material  aid.     Introduced  me  to  Governor  J.  D.  Cox,  who  gave 
me  an  open  letter,  requesting  all  concerned  in  Prisons,  &c.,  to  render 
me  all  the  aid  they  could,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  their  Institu- 
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tions.  He  approved  of  the  proposition  to  organize  a  Prison  Society  ; 
would  give  it  his  encouragement  Called  at  the  Sheriffs  office.  The 
deputy  accompanied  me  through  the  County  Jail  of  Franklin  County, 
which  is  new,  and  on  the  congregate  system,  conducted  by  the  Sheriff 
at  50  cents  per  day  for  each  prisoner ;  the  County  Commissioners  and 
Grand  Jury  supervise  it ;  will  accommodate  eighty ;  there  are  no 
females ;  they  associate  in  divisions,  and  classified  without  employment 
They  have  books  from  the  Township  Library ;  have  good  beds,  &c. ; 
a  regular  physician  every  day  ;  number  of  prisoners  twenty  one.  The 
Insane  are  sent  to  the  Poor  House,  where  ample  accommodations  are 
provided.  Ironing  and  the  dungeon  are  resorted  to  for  punishment, 
and  little  boys  are  associated  with  18  adults,  14  of  whom  had  been  in 
the  army  and  navy,  all  waiting  trial.  Waited  till  court  adjourned  ; 
had  another  interview  with  Judge  Bates ;  he  again  assured  me  of  his 
co-operation,  and  referred  me  to  their  Chaplain,  whose  course  he  would 
endorse. 

Returning  to  dine,  I  found  a  note  from  friend  Richards,  saying  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  city  ;  could  not  further  aid  me,  but  named  others 
who  he  thought  would.  Here  I  felt  some  depression  of  feeling — two 
days  nearly  gone,  and  little  done.  My  kind  friend  Kimball  took  me 
in  his  carriage  to  the  Penitentiary ;  was  introduced  to  their  new  War- 
den and  the  Chaplain,  Albert  G.  Byers,  who  conducted  me  through 
the  13  acre  factory  of  various  articles.  The  effect  of  his  teaching  was 
admirable.  Through  tender  forbearance,  yet  firmness,  subdued  the 
stout  heart.  We  soon  found  a  tender  cord  binding  our  feelings  to- 
gether. Found  the  cells  poorly  ventilated,  through  the  grating  of  the 
doors  into  the  corridor.  They  have  separate  cells,  in  which  they  are 
placed  at  night,  and  on  Sabbath  days  on  the  silent  system  ;  congregate 
at  other  times.  There  are  1,000  separate  cells  can  accommodate  1,100 
prisoners  ;  the  sexes  separated  ;  are  employed  in  various  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing ;  a  library  furnished,  and  one  hour  each  day  for  literary  in- 
struction, making  use  of  prisoners  as  monitors ;  religious  teachers  are 
supplied  ;  provision  good  in  food,  &c.  A  regular  Physician  ;  number 
now  in  Jail,  850  ;  32  females,  150  colored ;  terms  of  sentence  average 
from  2  to  3  years.  Insane,  25 ;  2  females,  i  colored  The  arrange- 
ments for  treating  these  are  superior  to  any  which  I  have  seen  in  any 
Penitentiary ;  separate  apartments  of  open  iron  work.  Punishment 
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army,  of  recent  admissions.  In  the  evening  Albert  J.  Byers  called  at 
my  room  ;  our  interview  was  cordial,  like  kindred  spirits  drawing  from 
the  same  fountain  ;  he  assured  me  of  aid,  and  would  try  to  get  a  meet- 
ing in  the  morning.  Light  seemed  to  dawn,  and  I  said  I  thought  I 
should  sleep  better  from  what  has  passed  between  us.  It  was  the  best 
night's  rest  since  I  left  home. 

7th,  Refreshed  for  work ;  was  introduced  to  Judge  Swan  and  others 
in  favour  of  organizing  a  Prison  Society ;  agreed  to  meet  on  the  sub- 
ject at  two  o'clock.  My  friend  Kimball  took  me  to  the  Poor  House  ; 
Superintendant  M'llvane  gave  the  description.  The  Poor  House  of 
the  city  of  Columbus  and  Franklin  county  was  built  in  1834  ;  will  ac- 
commodate 135 ;  they  are  now  erecting  an  addition,  of  83  feet  by  37 
feet,  making  room  for  200 ;  a  good  supply  of  food,  &c ;  no  sickness  or 
death;  three  Directors  are  elected  by  the  County;  they  employ  a 
superintendent,  salary  $600,  and  living  in  the  house,  and  a  Steward  aD 
a  salary  of  $365.  The  inmates  work  on  the  farm.  47  incurable 
insane :  no  special  arrangement  for  their  improvement  When 
asked  the  cause  of  pauperism,  the  uniform  reply  is  whiskey.  A  Phy- 
sician visits  daily ;  they  had  a  pest  house,  where  there  are  now  small- 
pox patients,  &c  ;  was  shown  a  woman  upwards  of  100  years  old  that 
her  mother  died  there  13  years  since,  aged  118.  A  number  of  little 
children,  some  the  offspring  of  girls  following  the  army,  the  youngest 
3  weeks  old  The  meeting  appointed  for  2  o'clock  was  respectable  in 
numbers,. and  highly  so  in  moral  and  religious  standing. 

Preliminary  meeting  held  at  Columbus,  June  7th,  1866  ;  Colonel 
G.  D.  Harrington  was  appointed  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Burr,  W.  W. 
Pollard  and  Early,  were  appointed  a  Committee,  to  draft  a  Constitu- 
tion, and  Geo.  1).  Harrington  corresponding  member.  Little  did  I 
conceive  of  the  public  spirit  manifest  in  Columbus,  their  large  scale  of 
liberality  displayed  in  their  public  buildings,  and  their  many  institu- 
tions for  charity. 

8th — Arrived  at  11  in  Cincinnati.  The  shade  of  character  unmis- 
takable here,  so  differs  from  that  at  Columbus  that  it  produced  the 
thought — which  is  to  give  tone  to  the  future  morals  of  the  country, 
whether  the  downward  grade  of  a  great  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing city,  or  the  moral  and  religious  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the 
political  metropolis. 
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Called  at  the  Mayor's  office ;  got  a  permit  to  see  the  prison  ;  letters 
from  Philadelphia;  made  myself  acquainted  with  Robert  W.  Burnett, 
who  was  President  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  He 
introduced  me  to  Charles  Wilstach,  formerly  from  Philadelphia,  who 
keeps  a  book  store.  Called  on  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  who  had  so  many 
engagements  made  it  difficult  to  act ;  had  an  Irish  dignitary,  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Cash,  with  him,  whom  he  had  to  accompany  in  visiting  their  institu- 
tions ;  the  hour  of  9  was  concluded  on  to  meet  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th ;  visited  the  City  Jail  before  9  o'clock.  Cincinnati  City  Prison  is 
an  old  temporary  building,  supplied  with  strong  6  feet  by  5,  and  6  feet 
high  iron  cages ;  sexes  separated ;  they  are  about  building  a  new  Jail ; 
the  City  Council  have  the  direction,  and  officers  paid  as  policemen  ; 
the  prisoners  do  sundry  jobs  for  the  police ;  missionaries  furnish  books 
weekly ;  volunteer  religious  service  every  Sabbath ;  a  Physician  em- 
ployed to  visit  daily ;  number,  40  men,  75  women,  insane  3 ;  rum 
cases,  one-half  recent  admissions  have  been  in  the  army  ;  expecting  to 
leave  in  the  4,  P.  M.  boat  for  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  meeting  received  a  note  from  our  friend  Wilstach  that  the 
meeting  could  not  be  held  before  4,  P.  M.,  which  defeated  my  wish  to 
go  in  the  steamer  at  that  hour,  but  the  result  of  the  meeting  made 
amends. 

The  following  minute  was  made  :  Cincinnati,  June  9th,  1866.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Clifton  House,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  for- 
ming a  Prison  Discipline  Society,  Mr.  R.  W.  Burnett  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  Dr.  Edward  Meade  was  appointed  Secretary.  After  a 
statement  of  the  working  of  the  Philadelphia  Socioty,  by  Jeremiah 
Willits,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  corresponding  Secretary.  Mr.  Bur- 
nett was  appointed  to  the  office.  Meeting  adjourned  subject  to  a  call 
for  further  consideration.  Edward  Meade  Secretary.  Present,  Robt. 
W.  Burnett,  E  Meade,  M.D.,  C.  G.  Comegeys,  M.D.  j  W.  H.  Massey, 
M.D.  Several  necessarily  absent.  1  availed  myself  of  the  time  be- 
fore the  meeting  in  visiting  the  County  Jail ;  I  visited  all  on  the  lower 
floor  in  their  separate  cells ;  theirs  is  the  separate  system,  and  so  pe- 
culiarly constructed  they  cannot  see  each  other,  yet  no  restraint  on 
their  conversation,  which  makes  it  a  Babel  of  confusion.  Of  the  34 
visited  25  had  been  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  their  youth,  early  training, 
&c.,  corresponded  to  the  condition  we  find  them  in  our  own  Jail  and 
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Penitentiary,  and  all  others  visited ;  their  Jail  has  a  central  building, 
with  open  spiral  stairs  in  centre,  with  3  corridors  commencing  wide, 
and  narrowing  to  the  width  of  two  cells,  giving  it  a  star  shape  on  the 
ground  plan.  A  prisoner  here  gave  me  his  views  of  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  there.  Dr.  Patterson  Ong  said  the  association 
in  the  place  has  a  very  demoralizing  effect.  The  young  men  say  their 
credit  is  gone ;  no  one  to  advise  or  encourage,  in  fact  feel  deserted  by 
all  except  those  who  are  on  a  lower  level  than  themselves ;  they  there- 
fore plan  for  a  future  life  of  dissipation.  The  prisoner,  No.  23,  on  my 
list  of  examinations  at  the  Cincinnati  Jail,  presented  a  fine  man  of  gay 
appearance,  with  a  profuse  display  of  gold.  Surely  a  great  man  has 
fallen  was  the  first  impulse;  but  no,  he  was  the  keeper  of  a  bawdy 
house ;  had  not  been  in  the  army.  His  aim  appeared  to  be  to  talk  me 
out  of  countenance  with  his  obscenity.  I  said  to  him  that  our  Creator 
had  implanted  in  us  this  principle  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  race ;  he 
had  also  given  us  reason  to  control  our  conduct,  that  we  may  not  place 
ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  brute,  and  sensible  men  had  made  laws 
for  the  same  object ;  then  left  him  to  fill  the  blank  at  his  leisure. 

Although  the  day's  labor  had  been  excessive,  concluded  to  take  the 
night  train  and  a  sleeping  car  at  $1  25  extra  in  order  to  recruit  my 
weary  self.  Being  in  an  upper  berth,  the  gentle  starting  was  not  dis- 
similar to  the  dandling  of  the  knee  to  sleep;  but  when  under  way, 
more  like  the  thumping  over  a  newly  made  turnpike ;  had  hardly  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  motion,  when  at  12,  midnight,  was  aroused  and 
invited  to  take  another  extra  car  at  $1  50  ;  protested  against  the  im- 
position, but  no  remedy  ;  arrived  at  Louisville  at  early  dawn. 

10th — Called  on  the  Mayor,[J.  L.  Lithgow,  who  lived  in  a  large,  ele- 
gant house,  with  furniture  to  correspond ;  large  side  yard,  and  iron 
fence  front ;  I  took  a  refreshing  breakfast  with  him  ;  called  to  see  J. 
Edward  Hardy ;  he  had  gone  to  Sabbath  school ;  met  with  the  Mayor 
after  dinner  at  his  office,  but  failed  to  get  in  the  prison,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  keeper;  small  official  dignity,  llth — Met  the  morning 
meeting  of  Methodist  Ministers,  who  gave  to  our  concern  a  kind  con- 
sideration, and  suggested  a  call  of  the  Pastors  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations, to  be  held  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  13th,  as  being  the 
most  likely  to  give  efficient  aid  ;  notices  were  accordingly  sent  out, 
being  aided  by  our  kind  friends,  J.  Edward  Hardy,  and  W.  H.  Buck- 
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ley;  the  latter  sent  out  the  notices;  renewed  my  application  to  visit 
the  Jail ;  found  that  dignitary  less  exacting,  and  even  friendly  after 
the  ice  was  broken. 

Lewistown  Kentucky  Jail,  old  and  condemned  on  the  congregate 
system ;  the  Jailor  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years ;  he  gets  75 
cents  per  day,  for  boarding  prisoners.  The  Grand  Jury  of  criminal 
Court  visit  six  times  a  year;  there  are  75  prisoners,  15  women;  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  not  complete ;  no  teaching  of  any  kind,  except 
volunteer,  nor  employment  given ;  bedding  furnished  by  the  county, 
also  a  Physician.  Three-fourths  have  been  in  Army  or  Navy ;  heavy 
irons  are  used,  say  20  lbsv  and  dungeon — never  whip  a  white  man 

They  have  a  lock-up,  (emptied  every  morning  by  the  Police.)  Work- 
house and  a  House  of  Refuge — 'Am  trying  to  discipline  myself  to 
make  haste  slowly — A.  M.,  visited  the  City  Almshouse  ;  found  little  to 
commend,  much  room  for  improvement ;  the  men  lodge  in  one  garret 
mostly  having  to  pass  by  the  female  sleeping  rooms  to  reach  it,  whose 
doors  are  left  unfastened.  Louisville  Almshouse,  14  years  old,  will  ac 
commodate  200,  average  number  150;  City  Council  elect  three  Trus- 
tees, Superintendent  and  Physician ;  Superintendent's  salary  $700 ; 
Matron  $200,  and  board  expenses  paid  by  the  City ;  no  trades — 4  in  • 
sane — no  special  provision  for  such — no  Infirmary — where  they  are 
taken  sick  they  are  nursed ;  the  arrangement  bad  for  separation  of 
sexes.  P.  M..  visited  the  Workhouse  a  little  out  of  the  City,  adjoining 
to  back  part  of  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  in  a  low  rocky  ravine,  where  the 
inmates  are  employed  in  breaking  stone,  for  McAdamising  their 
streets,  curbing  and  building  purposes.  They  work  in  gangs  male  and 
female  together,  without  strict  regard  to  modesty  in  covering.  When 
brought  into  line,  and  the  word  march  was  given,  the  clanking  of  the 
chains  and  heavy  irons  revealed  the  lowest  .degredation  which  I  ever 
witnessed.  One  of  them  a  little  boy  hobbling  under  his  weight  of  iron- 
The  sleeping  apartments  low  and  small,  one  bed  nearly  filled  the  room, 
on  which  4  had  to  sleep ;  with  a  grated  wicket  in  the  door  of  nearly 
one  foot  square,  and  a  small  opening  on  the  back  of  the  cell  as  ventila 
tion.  I  felt  an  interest  in  the  management  of  such  an  Institution,  as 
our  City  is  making  a  strong  move  in  the  direction  of  establishing  one. 
We  need  not  go  far  to  find  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth,  wherein  are 
the  habitations  of  cruelty.  13th.  Met  at  the  time  and  place;  Walnut 
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street  Methodist  Meeting  House  at  10  o'clock  ;  the  meeting  proved 
almost  a  failure ;  present,  two  Methodist  Ministers,  one  German  Re- 
formed and  our  friend  W.  H.  Bulkley.  The  supposed  reason  for  the 
others  absenting  themselves,  was,  the  division  in  feeling  which  had  ex- 
isted during  the  war,  was  not  yet  removed  ;  they  felt  a  hope  that  this 
being  a  work  in  which  all  could  harmoniously  labor,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  unite  them  in  other  things  which  pertain  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  common  cause  of  Christianity.  Having  spent  three  days 
here,  and  not  realizing  the  full  success  as  at  other  places,  yet  there  is 
ground  for  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  whose  labors  have  been  suspended  during  the  war,  and 
is  about  being  revived.  Those  present  were  appealed  to  that  they 
should  give  their  aid  to  the  renewal,  and  in  bringing  the  subject  fairly 
before  them,  W.  H.  Bulkley  consented  to  be  a  coresponding  member  ; 
Louisville  is  a  large  trading  City ;  their  large  buildings  and  charitable 
Institutions  are  a  credit  to  the  place.  It  is  built  on  an  extensive  level 
plot  of  ground,  the  streets  wide  and  cleanly,  McAdamised  with  lime- 
stone, the  ornamental  exterior  coloring  of  their  buildings  is  drab ;  not 
deficient  in  modern  architecture ;  population  150,000,  some  say  more  ; 
passed  over  to  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
J.  H.  McCampbell,  who  refered  me  to  J.  M.  Sullivan,  Moral  Instructor 
of  the  State  Prison.  He  is  a  Methodist  Minister  of  kind  manner,  and 
tender  feeling ;  agreed  to  meet  him  in  the  morning  at  the  Penitentary ; 
stopped  at  the  Bruner  House. 

14th.  Repaired  to  the  Penitentiary,  was  introduced  to  the  Warden  > 
accompanied  through  the  buildings  by  the  Moral  Instructor.  They 
have  separate  sleeping  cells  of  small  size,  with  no  ventilation  but  the 
grated  entrance  door,  some  of  the  female  cells  are  neatly  decorated. 
Every  prisoner,  except  the  term  be  less  than  a  year,  is  allowed  $15  on 
leaving  the  Prison,  unless  he  has  drawn  on  it  while  there.  The  Moral 
Instructor  agreed  to  call  a  few  of  his  friends  together  in  the  evening 
for  further  consultation. 

Called  on  the  Mayor  John  Ware,  he  gave  me  a  rough  plan  of  a  new 
City  Jail  now  being  built;  which  is  on  their  old  objectionable  plan. 
The  females  to  occupy  the  upper  tier  of  cells  within  hearing,  and  con- 
versing distance  of  each  other.  I  pleaded  with  them  sometime  until  my 
stammering  tongue  becomes  untied  to  plead  the  cause,  and  call  there  is 
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for  every  one  to  work  zealously  for  the  reform  of  our  penal  and  reform 
houses.  They  are  now  so  conducted  in  most  places,  that  instead  of 
being  reformatory  in  character,  are  schools  for  vice ;  our  Jails  being 
tilled  rapidly  with  our  youth,  who,  at  a  tender  age,  have  been  demoralized 
by  army  association,  are  now  taking  lessons  of  each  other,  and  of  those 
older  in  crime.  Is  it  not  a  fair  conclusion,  that  if  men  sleep  and  do  not 
raise  a  hand  to  counteract  this  growth  of  evil,  with  the  influence  of 
foreigners  of  a  like  class,  that  crime  will  out-crop  the  good  seed,  and 
the  Nation  hastened  to  a  more  severe  scourge  than  it  has  yet  witnessed. 

My  friend  John  W.  Sullivan  called  in  the  evening  to  say  that  he  had 
met  a  few  friends,  and  conversed  on  the  subject  of  an  Association  being 
formed  for  the  prisoners  aid.  They  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  the 
local  predjudices  now  existing,  render  it  an  unfit  time  for  such  an 
organization  ;  but  wish  the  subject  to  be  kept  alive,  with  the  hope, 
that,  at  some  future  time  it  could  he  effected.  Was  willing  to  be  a 
coresponding  member,  and  would  communicate  to  us  their  future  action. 

Jefferson ville  Indiana  Penitentiary,  erected  15  years;  congregate 
system  adopted.  Three  Directors  are  appointed  by  the  Legislature, 
and  they  appoint  the  other  Officers  and  Warden,  with  a  salary  of 
$1,500,  and  house  furnished;  the  Moral  Instructor  8800.  Association 
not  prohibited ;  the  work  in  extensive  manufacturing  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  by  steam  power;  have  a  regular  school  in  the  winter — 
school  and  preaching  every  Sabbath  ;  a  Physician  daily ;  357  prisoners, 
17  females,  26  colored ;  two  insane  white  men,  no  special  arrangement 
for  such;  their  dungeon  out  of  use;  no  punishment  but  the  cat  o' nine. 

15th.  Arrived  at  Indianapolis,  called  at  the  Governor's  office  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  ;  was  not  in;  his  health  infirm  ;  had  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  to  Europe  ;  on  that  account  9  o'clock  was  named 
by  his  Secretary  to  meet ;  called  on  the  Sheriff;  got  permission  to  visit 
the  City  and  County  Jail ;  a  disgrace  to  any  people ;  Indiana,  Indiana- 
polis, Marion  County  Jail,  erected  ]  2  years ;  congregate  and  social,  the 
Sheriff  lives  in  it,  and  employes  a  turnkey.  He  has  75  cents  a  day  for 
boarding  prisoners,  and  90  for  admission  and  discharge  fee  for  State 
prisoners;  some  are  employed  on  the  streets  ;  number  of  prisoners  70 ; 
eighteen  women ;  no  appointed  religions  or  literary  instruction,  some- 
times books  have  been  given ;  a  Physician  attends  when  sent  for ;  one 
insane  man,  not  having  special  arrangements  for  such,  they  are  sent  to 
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ones ;  eight  cells  for  each  sex,  9  feet  square,  four  to  six  persons  occupy 
one  when  crowded ;  ventilation  poor,  air  foul ;  soil  buckets  carried  out. 

Called  on  James  M.  Ray,  a  feeling  tender  spirited  man ;  he  agreed 
to  meet  me  at  the  Governor's  office  at  9 ;  he  proposed  the  name  of 
Jacob  S.  Willits,  to  aid  us,  found  him  intelligent  and  kind ;  he  would 
also  meet  us  at  the  Governor's. 

16th.  An  interesting  interview  with  the  Governor,  0.  P.  Morton, 
he  voluntarily  offered  the  use  of  his  name  in  furthering  the  object  which 
met  his  approval,  gave  me  an  open  letter,  requesting  all  Prisons,  &c., 
should  be  opened  to  me  by  the  respective  Wardens,  &c  ;  my  kind 
friend  Jacob  S.  Willits,  seems  to  be  really  a  right  hand  man ;  had  had 
experience  in  acts  of  benevolence,  both  in  Freedmen's  Association  and 
Refugee  Aid  Society,  which  makes  the  work  easy  for  him,  knowing 
his  men  to  call  upon  for  a  meeting  at  4  o'clock  P  M.,  at  the  office  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  meeting  was  very  satisfactory ;  in  attendance  were  Ministers  of 
several  denominations,  and  others  who  expressed  more  than  an  appro- 
val of  such  Association  as  was  proposed ;  the  Society  being  partially 
organized,  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  18th,  at  8J  o'clock  A.  M., 
at  the  same  place. 

17th.  Attended  morning  and  evening  meeting;  our  kind  friends 
Jonathan  and  Drucilla  Wilson,  took  me  in  their  carriage  to  the  Poor 
House,  which  has  been  erected  20  years,  the  addition  4  years,  and  will 
accommodate  100.  The  Superintendent  has  $1  50  per  week  each,  for 
boarding  them,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  a  100  acre  farm  of  good 
land,  with  paupers  labor  to  work  it.  He  furnishes  the  house  with 
every  thing,  and  stocks  the  farm.  When  a  successor  takes  it,  the 
whole  is  estimated  by  Commissioners;  there  are  22  insane,  out  of  75 
inmates;  no  special  arrangement  for  their  treatment;  a  Physician  visits 
once  a  week. 

18th.  Repaired  to  the  meeting,  which  organized  by  appointing 
James  Blake  Chairman,  Jacob  S.  Willits  Secretary;  after  an  open  and 
full  expression  of  unity,  and  an  interesting  speech  from  the  correspond- 
ing member,  which  evinced  enlightened  views  on  the  subject,  worthy 
of  being  extensively  circulated;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
Constitution,  viz :  J.  Blake,  J.  M.  Ray,  Rev.  F.  C.  Halladay,  J.  S. 
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Willitts  and  Col.  Harper,  and  Col.  J.  P.  Harper,  was  appointed  cor- 
responding member. 

Took  the  car  for  Michigan  City;  stopped  in  the  evening  at  La  Porte, 
about  ten  miles  out  of  my  way,  to  make  short  calls  on  my  relations 
there ;  looked  into  their  Jail  and  Poor  Houston  the  20th ;  the  Jail 
a  secure  one,  dry  and  healthy,  but  deficient  in  all  the  essentials  for 
reforming  the  criminal.  The  cells  were  ventilated  by  a  small  opening 
between  the  cells  occupied  by  both  sexes,  and  open  grating  doors  to 
their  apartments;  there  were  7  men,  no  women.  I  called  on  the 
Methodist  Minister  Boyd,  represented  the  condition  of  things  there  to 
him,  asking  bis  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  if  he  felt  willing  to 
call  to  his  aid  some  others,  of  other  religious  professions,  to  occasionally 
visit  there ;  perhaps  some  good  might  grow  of  it,  he  gave  me  to  expect 
he  would  do  so ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  so  doing,  when  he 
was  stationed  at  Lafayette.  They  were  young  men,  mostly  of  the 
Army;  the  importance  of  employment  was  manifest.  The  Poor  House 
is  small,  has  about  40  of  both  sexes,  nearly  equally  divided ;  no  sepa- 
rate provisions  for  the  insane  or  sick ;  all  within  hearing  distance  of 
each  other ;  the  noise  from  the  insane,  cannot  fail  to  be  annoying  to 
the  sick  ;  old  men  and  their  wives  are  separated,  as  I  found  also  in 
other  Poor  Houses;  the  building,  with  airy  rooms,  indicated  a  good 
degree  of  comfort.  The  inmates  are  employed  on  the  farm;  they  had 
an  infant  giant  with  six  fingers  and  toes  on  hand  and  foot  The 
Superintendent  has  a  salary  of  $460,  and  a  living  from  the  Institution. 

21st.  Started  at  4£  P.M.,  for  Michigan  City  again;  arrived  in  the 
evening,  put  up  with  my  relative  Walter  0.  Leeds,  who  entertained 
me  with  marked  kindness,  introduced  me  to  D.  J.  Baldwin,  the  Moral 
Instructor,  and  others.  On  the  22nd,  the  Moral  Instructor  Skinner, 
sent  for  the  prison  carriage  to  take  us  to  the  Penitentiary,  which  we 
visited;  number  of  prisoners  168.  Michigan  City  Penitentiary,  is  on 
the  congregate  and  silent  system;  when  finished,  will  accommodate 
720,  in  separate  cells  at  night.  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  who  employ  all  the  officers ;  there  is  a  complete  separation 
of  the  sexes;  the  business  at  present,  coopering  and  wagon-making; 
books  are  furnished  by  the  State,  and  schools  are  kept  in  winter  even- 
ings. The  Moral  Instructor  has  $800,  salary ;  a  Physician  and  Hospi- 
tal Steward,  employed;  number  of  prisoners  162;  no  females,  five 
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colored,  two  insane,  no  arrangement  for  treating  such;  it  is  not  self- 
sustaining  ;  the  cat  is  used,  and  shackels,  with  over  work  for  breaking 
rules. 

Met  by  appointment  at  4  o'clock  a  number  of  Ministers  and  others, 
in  reference  to  forming  a  Prison  Seciety.  The  proposition  was  ap- 
proved of,  after  discussion,  and  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  to  morrow 
afternoon,  for  another  meeting  with  the  view  of  completing  the  organ- 
ization. 

23d.  2  P.  M.,  met  the  adjourned  meeting,  which  organized  by  ap. 
pointing  Rev.  J.  Norton,  Chairman,  and  J .  W.  McCaskey,  Secretary ; 
after  free  expression  of  opinion,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  committee  of 
five,  viz  :  Rev.  Messrs.  Skinner,  Boyd  and  Schettler,  and  Messrs.  Wm. 
Smith  and  Gr.  D.  Baldwin,  were  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  for  said  Society;  Rev.  H.  C.  Skinner,  was  appointed  cor- 
responding Secretary.  Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  committee, 
when  prepared  to  report. 

Left  for  Chicago  in  5  o'clock  train — arrived  about  8;  put  up  at 
the  Richmond  House;  things  comfortable  and  health  good.  Rode 
up  to  my  room  in  an  elevator.  24th.  In  the  evening  had  a  call  by 
one  of  the  friends,  Willet  Dorland,  who  offered  to  aid  me ;  would  call 
at  8  A.  M.  25th.  My  friend  D.  gave  his  services  for  the  day;  visited 
the  County  Jail.  Chicago  Prison  has  been  erected  16  years ;  will  ac- 
commodate 100.  Now  in  jail  112 — females  18.  The  Sheriff  manages 
it,  and  appoints  officers.  He  gets  50  cents  per  day  for  boarding  pri- 
soners. The  Grand  Jury  visits.  No  instruction  of  any  kind,  except 
volunteers,  who  deliver  tracts.  A  doctor,  employed  by  the  County, 
comes  when  called  for.  There  are  2  Insane;  no  arrangement  for  their 
treatment.  The  crowded,  dark,  poorly  ventilated  apartments,  excited 
a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  inmates,  mostly  young  men,  who  had  been  in 
the  army  or  navy,  it  was  thought  at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
number.  Called  on^the  Mayor,  J.  B.  Rice,  who  fully  approved  of  form- 
ing a  Prison  Society ;  gave  the  names  of  several  to  aid  in  it,  and  wished 
his  name  added  to  the  list.  Called  on  one  who  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  the  concern  at  the  close  of  the  mid-day  prayer-meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  was  done.  They 
said  their  Meeting  was  no  part  of  the  proceedings  of  that  organization  ; 
that  they  could  not  take  action  on  that  occasion,  but  proposed  laying 
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the  subject  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  Not  feeling  willing 
to  wait,  it  was  not  decided  on.  Then  we  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Methodist  bookstore,  (I  omitted  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  above 
that  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  Prayer  Meeting,  said  his  residence 
was  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas  ;  that  he  had  taken  an  interest  in  Prisons 
there.  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  our  Report,  in  order  to  aid  him  in  form- 
ing an  Association  there  on  his  return) ;  found  their  President  and 
a  number  of  other  Ministers.  One  expressed  his  feelings  with  warmth, 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  manner  of  conducting 
their  Prisons,  but  having  an  engagement  at  that  hour,  had  to  leave ; 
but  would  meet  me  there  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning;  we  then 
visited  their  City  Jail,  an  old  wooden  building,  having  about  70  cells ; 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  but  insecure ;  cleanly  kept ;  bedding  fur- 
nished. Many  of  the  inmates  were  young  men  and  boys ;  a  few  old 
bruisers,  particularly  among  the  females,  who  carried  the  rum  marks 
conspicuously  about  them.  They  number  150  altogether;  50  females; 
there  is  Sabbath  service  attended  to  by  volunteers,  when  all  of  both 
sexes  meet  in  a  Chapel  for  the  purpose.  The  men  are  partially  em- 
ployed in  breaking  stone  for  McAdamising  the  streets ;  but  what  a 
herd  of  idle  women,  literally  a  squatter  settlement. 

26th.  3  o'clock ;  met  with  E.  M.  Boring,  Methodist  Minister,  296 
West  Madison  street,  James  B.  Trowbridge,  7  Custom  House  place, 
and  H.  Crews,  66  Washington  street,  presiding  Elder.  Were  all  wil- 
ling to  aid  in  any  way  they  could.  Wrote  a  letter  to  Willet  Coring, 
stating  the  above,  and  asking  his  co-operation  and  a  suggestion,  whether 
he  cculd  not  call  in  the  aid  of  a  few  women  to  visit  at  their  Bridwell 
Prison ;  huping  that  after  consulting  with  our  friend  Lathrope,  we 
might  be  able  to  propose  a  plan  for  organizing  there.  Took  the 
4£  train  for  Joliet.  Arrived  in  the  evening;  Samuel  G.  Lathrope, 
Correspondent,  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Moral  Instruc- 
tor, with  whom  an  interesting  conversation  was  entered  into  upon  the 
subject;  found  he  had  largely  considered  it,  and  was  pursuing  it  with 
enlightened  views.  Would  call  for  me  to  morrow  morning. 

27th.  Received  his  call ;  he  took  me  in  his  buggy  to  his  comfortable 
home,  when  and  where  we  traversed  the  subject  fully.     He  informed 
me  that  they  had  organized  a  Society  near  two  years  since,  with  their 
Governor  Hon.  Jesse  0.  Norton,  President,  Rev.  Hooper  Crews,  Vice 
President,  George  Woodruff,  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrope, 
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Corresponding  Secretary,  Wm.  C.  Wood,  Esq.,  Treasurer.  The  officers 
and  nine  members  elected  annually,  constitute  its  Acting  Committee, 
who  hold  a  meeting  once  in  three  months ;  said  committee  appoint 
Vice-Presidents  in  every  congressional  district,  whose  duties  shall  be 
to  appoint  Committees  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  who  shall 
anticipate  the  coming  of  discharged  convicts,  counsel  them,  and  aid  in 
procuring  for  them  boarding  places  and  employment,  and  be  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Chaplain,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary information.  I  suggested  that  County  Jails  and  Poor  Houses  be 
attached  to  the  duties  of  District  Committees ;  which  met  with  appro- 
val. Visited  the  Penitentiary ;  a  very  ornamental  and  apparently 
secure  building,  founded  on  a  limestone  rock,  with  which  the  place 
abounds,  it  is  of  a  cream  color,  the  blocks  and  slabs  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  and  used  for  the  best  buildings,  fronts,  flagging,  &c.,  in  Chicago. 
The  prisoners  work  it  for  the  Warden's  benefit,  as  he  is  the  Lessee  of 
the  whole  Joliet  Illinois  Penitentiary,  was  commenced  building  in 
1857,  not  yet  finished ;  the  silent  congregate  system,  with  separate  cells 
when  finished.  The  Legislature  contracts  with  a  suitable  man  for  the 
profits  of  the  labor  of  prisoners,  male  and  female,  and  he  becomes 
the  Warden,  has  the  whole  control,  and  reports  to  the  Legislature. 
No  instruction  of  any  kind  provided,  except  a  moral  Instructor,  to 
devote  the  Sabbath  to  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners.  No  books,  except 
by  voluntary  contribution  ;  stone  cutting  and  quarrying  the  chief  busi- 
ness. The  finest  quarries  I  ever  saw,  were  there ;  it  would  appear  that 
nature  had  formed  the  size  of  blocks  for  the  largest  columns,  and  slabs 
ready  to  be  taken  out,  of  almost  every  conceivable  size  and  thickness; 
the  cells,  floor,  sides  and  cover,  each  of  one  solid  stone  8  inches  thick. 

963  prisoners,  50  women,  2  insane,  no  provision  for  such.  Punish- 
ment, dark  cell,  lash  occasionally,  and  a  stock  of  manacles  are  kept;  72 
acres  of  land,  16  enclosed  with  a  wall  25  feet  high,  6  feet  thick  ;  venti- 
lation good.  An  armory,  and  sentry  armed,  who  occupy  the  towers 
and  other  places,  which  we  find  in  all  the  Penitentiaries. 

After  hearing  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  here,  and  assured  of 
the  active  part  now  being  taken  by  the  Moral  Instructor,  in  order  to 
carry  the  whole  into  effect  as  speedily  as  may  be,  I  felt  satisfied  to  leave 
for  Jackson,  Michigan,  on  the  9  o'clock  train  ;  lodged  at  cousin  Leeds, 
in  Michigan  City.  28th.  Arrived  at  2  o'clock,  put  up  at  the  Marion 
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House ;  called  on  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff,  and  Dr.  Backus,  Moses  A. 
McNorton  ;  the  Mayor  will  call  at  8  o'clock  to  aid  me  to-morrow ;  the 
Dr.,  also  offered  his  aid,  and  about  the  same  hour;  he  is  one  of  the 
oldest  men  in  the  place ;  David  A.  Lockwood,  the  Sheriff,  was  in  poor 
health.  29th.  Was  taken  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Penitentiary,  stopped 
on  the  way,  at  Dr.  Backus',  who  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  for  2  P.  M. 
Visited  the  Penitentiary,  a  large  manufacturing  establishment;  erected 
1838-9  ;  on  the  congregate  silent  system.  The  Governor  nominates 
an  Agent,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  salary  01,000,  who  has  the  charge 
of  all ;  built  to  accommodate  700,  with  separation  of  sexes ;  none 
allowed  to  associate  at  night.  They  manufacture  wagons,  boots,  agri- 
cultural implements,  cabinet-work,  segars,  &c.,  contracted  for  by  manu- 
facturers with  the  Agent.  Tne  Chaplain  has  $550  per  annum,  who 
spends  the  Sabbath  and  two  other  days  there.  A  library  and  some 
literary  instruction  afforded ;  present  number  429,  females  26 — two- 
thirds  of  late  admissions  been  in  the  army — one  colored  insane  man  ; 
no  special  arrangement  for  such ;  punishment  resorted  to,  ball  and 
chain,  shackels,  flogging  and  dark  cell.  The  Jail  old  and  much  worn, 
the  steps  and  floors  so  much  so,  they  appear  rotten  and  unhealthy. 
The  County  Jail,  small  and  but  few  in  it;  been  erected  10  years,  con- 
ducted by  the  Sheriff,  will  accommodate  48,  cumber  now  five ;  one 
young  woman,  no  insane,  nor  special  provision  for  such;  prisoners  as- 
sociate day  and  night,  sexes  separate;  no  employment,  no  books,  except 
by  benevolent  persons,  nor  instruction  of  any  kind ;  ventilation  poor. 

Being  informed  that  Detroit  sent  more  to  the  Penitentiary,  than  any 
other  City  or  County,  was  an  inducement  to  go  there.  At  the  2 
o'clock  meeting,  they  appointed  their  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Cor- 
responding Secretary;  then  adjourned  for  one  week.  Got  through  in 
time  for  the  afternoon  train  to  Detroit,  which  I  reached  in  the  early 
evening.  Stopped  at  a  temperance  Hotel — the  Franklin  House. 

30th.  Called  on  Edward  C.  Walker  and  Charles  A.  Kent  law  part- 
ners, who  aided  me;  gave  the  names  of  Dr.  Duffield,  J.  M.  Buckley, 
No.  90  Front  street;  J.  W.  Farell,  Vice  President  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Commission,  were  also  interested;  Seventh  day  being 
a  finish  up  day,  made  it  difficult  to  get  a  meeting.  J.  M.  Buckley,  the 
Methodist  minister,  consented  to  be  a  corresponding  member,  and  to 
pursue  the  subject  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Duflield,  who  would  give 
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notice  to  his  young  men  at  the  close  of  service  to  induce  them  to  aid 
the  cause.  I  visited  the  House  of  Correction  which  made  me  feel  the 
degradation  which  our  city  is  subjected  to  by  being  behind  that  youth- 
ful State;  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  Michigan,  was  built  in  1861, 
and  additions  are  now  being  made ;  conducted  on  the  silent,  congre- 
gate system,  with  separate  cells  for  sleeping  ;  the  Mayor  nominates 
three  Inspectors,  who  are  confirmed  by  the  City  Council,  who  manage  it 
in  conjunction  with  him.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate 'three  hundred 
and  fifty ;  at  present  two  hundred  and  ninety ;  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
women;  ten  colored;  the  sexes  separate;  they  have  a  Library  formed 
by  an  admission  fee  by  visitors;  a  chaplain  two  evenings  in  the  week 
for  class  instruction.  Terms  of  sentence  vary  from  ten  days  to  five 
years ;  the  insane  are  removed  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum ;  a  physi- 
cian visits  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent;  salary  four  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  it  is  a  paying  Institution ;  had  a  surplus  income  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  last  year,  all  derived  from  chair  making  in  its  various  branches ; 
women  are  employed  .daily  from  the  city  to  aid,  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
supply  for  the  demand.  The  City  and  County  Jail  has  but  few  in- 
mates. Cause  ?  The  building  healthy  and  secure.  Detroit  City  and 
County  Jail  has  been  built  nine  years ;  the  Sheriff  has  the  manage- 
ment, and  receives  forty-two  cents  per  day  for  board,  and  seventy-six 
cents  turnkey  fees,  each ;  conversation  is  forbid  from  eight  P.  M.  till 
six  A.  M. ;  no  employment  nor  instruction  except  by  the  chaplain,  who 
officiates  on  the  Sabbath,  and  furnishes  books  from  private  sources. 
The  insane  are  sent  to  the  State  Asylum ;  their  punishment  is  close 
confinement ;  am  about  to  finish  as  severe  a  day's  labor  as  need  be,  by 
taking  steamer  for  Cleaveland,  at  eight  this  evening.  Had  a  delight- 
ful passage  down  the  Detroit  river;  it  has  strong  current;  it  was  said 
to  be  four  miles  an  hour ;  width  similar  to  the  Delaware,  with  a  town 
on  the  Canadian  side  corresponding  with  Camden,  New  Jersey.  The 
Lake  Erie  navigation  by  moonlight  had  its  attractions ;  the  shipping 
and  steamers  spread  out  upon  its  broad,  and  at  that  time  placid  waters, 
yet  sorrowful  evidence  presented  of  the  effects  of  its  swelling  rage  but 
a  few  days  before,  when  many  of  the  storm-driven  vessels  were  cast  on 
the  shore,  and  lives  lost,  male  and  female,  within  hearing  distance  of 
the  citizens;  they  are  about  to  form  a  Life-boat  Company. 

Seventh  month   1st.  Seven   A.  M.,  arrived  in  their  goodly  city; 
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visited  the  City  and  County  Jails.  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  Cuyahoga 
County  Jail  has  been  built  fourteen  years,  to  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  prisoners ;  the  Sheriff  gets  three  dollars  and  a  half  per 
week  for  their  board,  one  dollar  and  a  half  turnkey  fee,  for  each ;  the 
supplies  of  bedding,  &c.,  are  from  the  County ;  no  employment ;  one 
insane;  present  number  of  prisoners,  twenty-five;  more  than  half  had 
been  in  the  army;  sexes  separate;  a  physician  paid  by  the  County; 
the  City  Jail  they  profess  to  empty  every  day,  it  should  be  every  night ; 
not  even  straw  to  lie  on ;  an  appointed  meeting  in  the  evening  by  a 
travelling  minister,  Joseph  Stanley.  I  omitted  to  say  in  its  place,  that 
after  the  close  of  the  morning  meeting,  J.  Farmer,  informed  the  com- 
pany of  my  business ;  they  gave  it  full  approval,  and  named  Asa  C. 
Tuttle,  box  2162,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  corresponding  member;  he  is  a 
minister  among  them.  2d.  Took  cars  for  Pittsburgh ;  arrived  in  early 
evening,  too  tired  to  make  calls.  3d.  Called  at  the  house  of  John 
Douglass,  D.D.,  who  had  gone  to  Philadelphia;  then  on  Dr.  Ray,  who 
accompanied  me  to  see  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.  They  were  impressed 
with  the  need  of  an  association  to  aid  the  prisoners  of  that  place ;  we 
called  on  William  Frew,  who  gave  me  the  following  report : 

JEREMIAH  WILLITS,  ESQ.  Pittsburgh,  July  3d,  1866. 

Dear  Sir — On  behalf  of  the  friends  of  your  Prison  Discipline  Society 
in  this  community,  I  would  respectfully  report : 

That  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  quietly  preparing  the  way 
for  an  organization,  auxiliary  to  your  Society ;  and  propose  to  hold  our 
first  meeting  during  the  coming  week,  of  which  we  will  duly  advise 
you.  In  the  mean  time  some  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
our  County  Prison:  A  chaplain  has  been  secured  who  conducts 
religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  visits  the  prisoners  in  and  out  of 
prison,  and  whose  duties  will  be  similar  to  that  of  your  Prison  Agent. 
Arrangements  are  also  being  being  made  and  Commissioners  appointed 
to  erect  an  extensive  Workhouse  an  Inebriate  Asylum  by  the  County 
of  Alleghany ;  after  which,  we  can  correct  the  abuses  which  prevail  at 
present  in  some  of  our  local  prisons. 

Yours,  &c.,     WILLIAM  FREW,     Cor.  Mem. 

I  visited  the  Jail  and  Penitentiary.  The  management  of  the  Jail 
is  improved  by  the  present  Keeper,  but  very  crowded;  5  or  6  in  a 
small  cell.  Number  113.  Women  15.  It  is  thought  that  three-quarters 
of  the  admissions  since  the  war  closed,  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy, 
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mostly  young  men.  The  number  has  increased  since  1864-5  from 
204  to  331  at  present  in  the  Penitentiary. 

4th.  A  tiresome  ride  to  Harrisburg.  A  sultry  evening  and  explo- 
sion of  fire  works  did  not  lesson  the  disorder  of  my  stomach  and  bowels 
that  night.  5th.  Called  on  John  Weir,  at  the  Harrisburg  Bank,  and 
William  Buehler,  Walnut  Street  Insurance  Company,  members  of  their 
Auxiliary  Prison  Society.  They  said  there  was  a  jealousy  existed  be- 
tween the  Prison  Inspectors, which  had  prevented  their  acting  as  visitors; 
that  the  Keeper  also  was  somewhat  unyielding.  I  had  visited  the 
Jail,  and  conversed  with  the  Keeper;  found  him  exacting,  until  I 
showed  him  the  Governor's  letter,  when  he  conversed  sensibly;  thought 
there  would  be  a  benefit  in  having  judicious  visitors,  of  mature  age 
and  experience,  unlike  those  who  had  formerly  visited  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  who  rushed  in  with  apparent  strife  to 
obtain  the  first  cell. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  circular  letter  be  sent  to  the  corresponding 
members  of  every  County,  informing  them  of  the  cause  of  the  present 
move,  and  request  their  aid,  with  which  I  approved. 

Harrisburg  Jail  is  over  crowded.  The  separate  system,  and  no 
work ;  religious  instruction  every  Sabbath  morn ;  books  furnished  by 
Christian  Association  ;  no  other  teaching.  Keeper  gets  22  cents  per 
day  for  boarding  them.  There  are  70  inmates — 16  women.  About 
three-quarters  recent  admissions  have  been  in  the  army. 

Stopped  at  Lancaster.  The  Jail  is  on  the  separate  system ;  a  Board 
of  Inspectors,  elected  by  the  people,  employ  a  Keeper,  &c. ;  pay  him 
25  cents  a  day  for  board,  and  a  salary  of  $700,  with  house  accommo- 
dations for  family.  A  Moral  Instructor,  to  visit  twice  a  week,  and 
Sabbath  teaching  every  other  week.  There  are  80  cells  and  80 
prisoners — 11  women,  1  colored.  Employed  in  weaving,  knitting, 
basket  and  shoe  making,  segars,  brooms,  &c.  The  untried  have  em- 
ployment, if  they  choose.  One  insane  colored  man  ;  no  special  arrange- 
ment lor  treating  such.  Punishment,  low  diet,  ball  and  chain.  The 
impression  with  me  is,  that  the  number  who  have  been  in  the  army, 
in  every  place  I  have  visited,  will  nearly  average  75  per  cent.  Of 
recent  admissions,  mostly  first  convictions. 

I  think  the  foregoing  will  open  a  field  for  reflection  which  may  be 
more  profitable  to  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  subject,  than  any 
comments  which  I  may  make. 
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ARTH'LE   IV. 

Mirer  shall  keep  the  m<>nt'\s  and  securities,  and  pay  all 
orders  ol'  the  Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committee,  signed  by  the  pre- 
siding oflieer  and  Secretary;  and  shall  pre  'ement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  finances  of  the  Society  at  each  Stated  Mieiin-  thereof. 

All  bequests,  donations  and  life-subscriptions,  shall  he  safely  irr, 
only  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the 
ety. 

ARTICLE   V. 

The  Aeiing  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
ex-oflicio,  and  fifty  other  members.  They  shall  visit  the  prison  at 
twice  a  month,  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoners,  and 
report  such  abuses  as  they  shall  discover,  to  the  proper  officers  ap- 
pointed to  remedy  them.  They  shall  examine  the  influence  of  con- 
finement on  the  morals  of  the  prisoners.  They  shall  keep  regular 
Minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which  shall  be  submitted  at  every  Stated 
Meeting  of  the  Society;  and  shall  be  authorized  to  fill  vacui 
occurring  in  their  own  body,  whether  arising  from  death,  or  removal 
from  the  city,  or  from  inability  or  neglect  to  visit  the  prisons  in  accord- 
ance with  their  regulations.  They  shall  also  have  the  sole  power  of 
electing  new  members. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society  or  of  the  Acting  Committee;  but  no  election  shall  take  place 
within  ten  days  after  such  nomination.  Each  member  shall  pay  an 
annual  contribution  of  two  dollars;  but  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars 
at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  a  life  membership. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society  may 
deem  expedient. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  Society  shall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the  fourth  fifth  day 
(Thursday""1  in  the  months  called  January,  April,  July  and  October,  of 
whom  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

iterations  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same 
shall  have  been  proposed  afc  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not 
less  than  a  month  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations.  All 
questions  shall  be  decided,  where  there  is  a  division,  by  a  majority  of 
votes;  in  those  where  the  Society  is  equally  divided,  the  prcsic 
officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 
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